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STANHOPE A, FORBES, EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
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7.——At some 
11 no doubt be 


Prince BISMARCK AND THE GERMAN Cour 
future time many a drama and romance wi 
written about the love-story of Prince Alexander and the 
Prineess Victoria, and about the extraordinary political 


troubles that have sprung from it. All sorts of “situations ” 
are suggested by the facts which have been made public, and 
those who may hereafter try to give an imaginative render- 
ing of them will certainly have no reason to complain that 
the dramatis persone \ack individuality of character. For 
the present, however, the world has to think rather of the 
practical aspects of the matter than of its possible ideal 
interest. Prince Bismarck has always been fond of surpris- 
ing people, and on the present occasion he has been even 
more than usually successful in creating a “sensation.” 
Upon the whole, the general feeling of Europe seems to be 
that he has shown decidedly less respect for those who had 
a claim on his consideration than might have been antici 
pated; and it cannot be said that his supporters in the 
German Press have shown any sufficient reason for all the 
distress he has brought upon the sick Emperor. It appears 
that the Russians, far from objecting to the marriage, would 
be pleased by it, since it would necessarily put an end to the 
idea of Prince Alexander returning to Bulgaria, Even if 
this were not the case, why should the Germans, who 
have won for themselves so great a place in the world, 
shiver at the thought of doing anything that might 
cause dissatisfaction in St. Petersburg? In this matter 
Prince Bismarck has played anything. but a bold and 
courageous part, and there are signs that his countrymen are 
beginning to think that there might with advantage bea 
little less servility to.the Russian Court. For some time 
the reactionary party in Germany have indulged in a vast 

- amount of malignant gossip about the Empress, and the 
Chancellor seems to have believed that an attempt to 
destroy her influence would be universally applauded ; but 
the enthusiasm with which she was received the other day at 
Posen shows decisively that she has the cordial sympathy 
and respect of the mass of the Prussian people. The with- 
drawal of Prince Bismarck from his great office would be a 
serious matter, not only for Germany but for the world, but 
even he is not indispensable, and it may be that he demands 
a higher price for his retention of power than the Emperor 
can afford to pay. 


PRoctaIMED Meertincs IN IRELAND. —— Altogether, 
thanks to the firmness of the authorities under the extended 
powers given to them by the Crimes Act, there has been a 
decided improvement in the condition of Ireland during the 
last few months. Three convictions for murder have been 
obtained, the tyranny of boycotting has been greatly abated, 
and the National League has lost much of its sinister 
influence. But the elements of disorder still exist, and they 
are perpetually being fanned into flame by those political 
adventurers who know that if Ireland became peaceable and 
law-abiding their own importance would no longer exist. 
Hence the endeavour to galvanise the League into a renewed 
state of energy by the series of meetings ‘which were held 
last Sunday. At the same time it is only fair to say that Mr. 
Balfour, by rashly stating that the League was dead, chal- 
lenged his adversaries to try and prove the contrary. Mr. 
Balfour is too fond of poking up his enemies. He has shown 
himself to be a firm administrator, but, remembering the in- 
flammable region which he governs, he should rigidly restrain 
his tongue from uttering words of a provocative character. 
On the whole, the meetings of last Sunday were a failure. 
Nevertheless, they caused a vast amount of inconvenience 
and fatigue to the soldiers and police, to say nothing 
of the wounds and bruises received and inflicted. The 
agitators, with sinister shrewdness, reckon from this 
experience that, if the illegal meetings were indefinitely 
multiplied, the whole military and constabulary force of 
Ireland would be unable to cope with them. Consequently, 
they promise a renewal on a much larger scale for to- 
morrow. The announcement of these tactics induces the 
impartial observer to doubt whether the Government 
method of suppressing these displays is the right method. 
Great expense is ‘incurred ; the soldiers and police undergo 
much fatigue and anxiety, they are liable to be stoned and 
maimed, and they become objects of hatred to the populace ; 
while, on the other hand, those whose heads are broken are 
ignorant, and comparatively innocent, persons. Why not 
allow the meetings to be held without let or hindrance, but 
announce beforehand that all the speakers will be liable to 
prosecution, and then select the prominent men, and punish 
them sharply and summarily? If the existing Jaw will not 
admit of this, it should be altered; or else the Irish 
authorities had better abandon all interference with any 
meetings whatever. 


Masor TeMpLerR’s ACQUITTAL.——“ All’s well that ends 
well” would be a very meagre judgment to pass on the 
Templer trial, Nor would it suffice to discuss it off-hand 
as “Much ado about nothing.” There is, unhappily, 
nothing laughable in the matter from beginning toend. An 
officer of great distinction and merit has been subjected to 
the stigma of public prosecution on charges directly assailing 
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his honour, loyalty, and veracity, without a tittle of 
authentic evidence to justify his accusers. Who were they? 
By whose authority was that ordinary preliminary to trial 
by court-martial, investigation by a Court of Inquiry, dis- 
pensed with ? Did any person in authority sift the evidence 
before action was taken, to see whether it would hold water? 
Clearly that precaution was omitted ; otherwise, even the 
most superficial inquiry would have established the utter un- 
trustworthiness of the Acklands’ testimony about the accused’s 
alleged visits to Birmingham. Here was the very centre of 
the whole case, on which Major Templer’s guilt or innocence 
of the matters laid to his charge entirely depended, and yet 
the military authorities do not appear to have even taken the 
trouble to ascertain what their own witness, Major Elsdale, 
had to say on the point. Then as regards the profound 
secrecy which was supposed to enshroud the method of 
manufacturing war balloons and their appliances, it 
came out that that was a sécret dePolichinelle. Sharp Italian 
officers were allowed to see the men at work, while the private 
makers of the wonderful valves and tubes affirmed that they 
had not the slightest idea of being pledged to secrecy. The 
truth seems to be that, owing to culpable negligence on the 
part of one officer or another, the secret got wind, and when 
the superior authorities raised a fuss about the supposed 
traitorous divulgence, some one hit upon the happy idea of 
making Major Templer a scapegoat. We English certainly 
have a curious way of rewarding inventors ; poor Snider, 
who saved the country several hundred thousand pounds, 
had his life shortened by privations, and now Major Templer 
is accused of vile crimes by way of encouraging him to per- 
fect our war balloons. 


Country GENTLEMEN AND THE COUNTY BoaRDs.—— 
When the Local Government Bill was introduced, a great 
many people were of opinion that one effect of it would be 
to “disestablish the squires.” Now it is beginning to be 
seen that the measure may in reality greatly increase the 
power of country gentlemen. Each of the new County 
Boards will hold its sittings in the capital of the county it 
represents, and the business to be transacted will necessarily 
take up a good deal of time. It is certain, therefore, that 
few tradesmen or farmers will be disposed to stand as 
candidates for membership. Men of this class will, as a rule, 
have neither leisure nor wealth enough to assume functions 
that would interfere to a very considerable extent with their 
ordinary pursuits. Country gentlemen, on the other hand, 
by becoming members of the Board, would simply carry on 
the kind of work to which they have been accustomed at 
Quarter Sessions ; and there can be little doubt, that if they 
choose to take advantage of the opportunities which are to 
be provided for them, the voters will in a very large number 
of cases be only too glad to elect them. In that case their 
influence will certainly not be diminished ; they will hold 
their old positions with added powers, and with all the 
authority that belongs to representatives chosen in accord- 
ance with a thoroughly democratic system. It is to be 
hoped that “the squires ” will be wise enough to see what a 
magnificent chance is being created for them. As Lord 
Randolph Churchill pointed out in his able speech at 
Birmingham the other day, great pressure will probably be 


‘brought to bear upon the County Boards to indulge in 


extravagant expenditure. Inthe end it would be a serious 
calamity if pressure of this sort were not resisted, and 
country gentlemen would have too much good sense, as weil 
as too great a respect for their own pockets, to yield to it 
without a struggle on behalf of reasonable economy. This 
is by no means the only advantage that would spring from 
their presence on the Boards. They would have little 
inclination for the petty squabbles that so often discredit 
local representative bodies, and their wish would, un- 
doubtedly, be to secure efficiency in every department of 
work for which they might be responsible. 


Lorp SALISBURY AND THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS. 
Speaking at Carnarvon on the subject of Sunday Closing 
Lord Salisbury said that “the soundest way of dealing with 
this controversy was to allow each locality to decide for 
itself,’ and then he warned the licensed victuallers that, if 
they resisted the clauses in the County Government Bill 
which affect their trade, they might be dealt with much more 
summarily and less mercifully by Parliament itself on some 
not very distant future occasion, This Sunday Closing 
Question is especially fitted for local decision, because that 
which may be scarcely any hardship in one district may be 
felt severely in another. For example, it is plain that where, 
as in Scotland and Ireland, spirits constitute the most popular 
alcoholic beverage, the Sunday shutting-up of the public-houses 
is far less of an inconvenience than it would be in Southern 
England, where a large part of the trade consists of beer for 
dinner and supper consumption. A word, also, may be here 
said on the subject of earlier weekday closing. Reference 
was made in the House on Tuesday to the disgraceful condi- 
tion of the region round about Piccadilly Circus between 
II P.M. and 1 AM. Every one knows what we mean, we 
need not describe it here ; enough to say that it is not the 
place to which we should take a Hindoo, a Turk, or a Kaffir, 
if we wished to impress one of those benighted foreigners 
with the advantages of our system of civilisation. Well, the 


worst features of this Pandemonium would disappear as if - 


by magic if the adjacent public-houses were summarily 
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closed, say at 11 P.M., if not even earlier. And, whe 1 

option is secured, it is to be hoped that the sober on eel 
part of the population will no longer suffer themselves a 
coerced in such matters as these by the bthaare - : 


disorderly. and 


REALTY AND PERSONALTY.——The interesting dy 
between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen on the a 
whether the incidence of taxation is equitably aalbOstst an 
real and personal property, revives an old, old inten: 
There is no question, of course, that as regards the Dee 
Duties, realty gets off somewhat lightly in teens, 
with the other form of property. But the eave 
proposed by Mr. Goschen will go far to rectify this ‘seiniatie 
for all practical purposes. Mr. Gladstone made a static: 
strange assumption in arguing that, since real and personal 
estate are of about the same values in the United Kingdon 
itis unfair that the former should yield in Death Suites 
only 1,200,000/., while the latter gives nearly four times as 
much. This calculation must have been based on vex 
ancient figures, indeed; they apparently refer to some 
remote period when land was our chief source of wealth. 
But while it has been steadily diminishing in value year after 
year, personalty has increased enormously, and the wealth of 
the country lies much more in its manufactures and trades 
than in its acres. It would, no doubt, be a gain could all 
forms of property be made to contribute equally to the 
Exchequer. Not only would this give symmetry to our 
financial system, but it would prevent these everlasting dis- 
putes as to whether the man who has his possessions in land 
does not place a portion of his fiscal burdens on his neigh. 
bour who prefers the sweet simplicity of Consols. Mr, 
Gladstone merely proposes to equalise the Death Duties, but 
unless the question of rating be also taken into consideration, 
we shall be as far off as ever from that ideal of the Utopian 
financier, the making every head of a household contribute 
in proportion to the extent of his means. 


GENERAL BoULANGER.——There can be no doubt now: 


that General Boulanger is a personage of high importance, 


That has been put beyond doubt by the electors of the 
Dordogne and of the Aude and Aisne, and it will probably 
be demonstrated still more emphatically by the electors of 
the Nord. No doubt the position he has acquired is due 
chiefly to the extraordinary feebleness which has hitherto 
been the chief characteristic of the Republican system of 
Government in France. The French people, who, of all 
peoples, like best to be represented by men of brilliant gifts, 
are tired of the intriguing, self-seeking nobodies who have so 
long been pretending to rule them. ‘They long to see public 
affairs under the control of some one who will command 
respect abroad, and in whom they themselves will be able to 
take some interest. True, General Boulanger has done 
nothing to warrant the belief that he is a man of genius ; but 
he has succeeded in making himself prominent, and there is, 
at any rate, a chance that if he were in power he would 
justify the hopes he has excited. We must also take into 
account the fact that it is the interest of particular classes to 
support his claims. The clergy can hardly fail to be his 
friends, for they well know that if he became supreme it 
would be absolutely necessary for him to conciliate them. 
The Bonapartists think they may be able to use him for the 
attainment of their own ends ; and the Royalists are ready to 
aid any one who seems likely to discredit the Repubiic. 
General Boulanger carefully abstains from committing him- 
self to any definite programme. The dissolution of the 
Chamber and revision of the Constitution are the only 
aims he has yet spoken of, and by “ revision” he may, of 
course, mean as much or as little as he pleases. Even now 
it is difficult to believe that France will entrust her destimes 
to a man of whom she has such slight knowledge, Or; indeed, 
to any one man ; and all who entertain for her a sincerely 
friendly feeling must hope that she will resist the tempt 
tion to cut the knot of her politics by means that can only 
lead to fresh trouble. All over Europe, however, there 1s 
an uneasy feeling that grave danger may suddenly, and very 
soon, spring from the new movement. 


ForEIGN EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STaTEs.——Since 
the close of the Great Civil War it has been the fashion to 
assume a tone of almost effusive friendliness towards t1~ 
United States, and to speak of the inhabitants of that count'Y 
as Englishmen, only living under a different allegiance. Such 
statements as these, which we have heard again lately from 
Mr. Chamberlain, are pleasant to hear, but they are scarcely 
strictly accurate. Even in the old Colonial days there wwe 
large percentage of Hollanders, Swedes, and, in Pennsylvan' 
Germans, who were popularly called Dutch. Yet it may - 
fairly conceded that at the time of the revolt in 1775 the bulk 
of the white inhabitants were of British and Irish origin. Never- 
theless, these people had no special reason to love the mother- 
country, for the English had been expatriated by oe nN 
religious persecutions under the Stuarts, the Scotch Hig 4 
landers by the collapse of the Jacobite cause, and the Ulste 
Presbyterians by the bigotry of the dominant Episcopalia™ 
After the peace of 1783 an English emigration reouinimigne ’ 
followed, after the Irish potato-famine, by a propartionS 
far larger exodus of Irish Roman Catholics, who up to e oe 
time had been but sparsely represented in the States. Emi 
far the population was mainly made up of persons who either 
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themselves, OF in the loins of their ancestors, had come from 

ome part of the United Kingdom. But, after a while, the 
Continentals discovered America, just as Columbus did, only 
for they trooped over in thousands, and the number 
igrants is every year increasing. The Germans 
a Scandinavians (who are, after all, our first cousins) began 
the enterprise, but presently men of more alien races, 
Italians, Poles, Russians, and Hungarians, followed suit, and, 
during the three first months of the present vear the English, 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish emigrants all added together were 
only one-fifth of the total number arriving at Castle Garden. 
All the rest were foreigners. At this rate what a colluvies 
entium there will be in the Great Republic by 1988! Will 
he yenerable English language survive the invasicn, or will 
st be replaced by a sort of rough-and-ready Volaptik? 


more SO, 
of these em 


ee _—————— —— 


Cuariry AT HOME AND AxsroaD.—The Lord Mayor’s 
appeal on behalf of the victims of the Prussian inundations 
will, no doubt, meet with a reasonably liberal response. 
Unfortunately, it clashes with a number of other equally 
sing appeals which touch our charitable folk even more 
nearly. There is scarcely a benevolent organisation in the 
jand, religious or secular, but is struggling to make narrowed 
means cover a larger area of suffering. Take the case of 
Charing Cross Hospital by way of illustration. Here we 
have a splendid Samaritan institution, thoroughly efficient, 
admirably managed, and economically administered, which 
confers incalculable benefits on the poorer classes. Yet, in 
spite of its just claims on public generosity, its income has 
so dwindled that two wards have been closed, and the whole 
reserve fund being exhausted, it is becoming a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the Hospital can be carried on much longer. 
No doubt, there are scores of other similar instances almost 
or quite as distressing ; indeed, the whole country resounds 
with the cries of charities in distress. Our Teutonic kins- 
men will, therefore, make due allowance should the Inunda- 
tion Fund produce a somewhat attenuated subscription list. 
British charity has not been wont either to begin at home or 
to stay there, as many of our Continental neighbours know. 
But necessity has no laws, and under present circumstances 
we want every farthing we can spare, and. a good deal more, 
for home needs. We trust, however, that “the very large 
and influential German community carrying on business in 
the City of London and resident in the metropolis,” to whom 
the Lord Mayor expressly appeals, will help their drowned- 
out compatriots. They have few poor of their own to support. 
in England, nor are they responsible for the maintenance of 
the great charitable institutions which have been handed 
down to us by our forefathers. 


pres 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AT THE DEVONSHIRE CLUB.——Most 
people who have any sympathy with Liberalism were 
pleased to read the speeches delivered the other evening at 
the Devonshire Club, when honour was being done to Mr. 
Chamberlain. During the last two years there has been so 
much bitter wrangling in England that it was satisfactory to 
find that Gladstonians and Liberal Unionists could still meet 
and talk in a friendly way about matters in which they have 
acommon interest. Mr. Chamberlain thoroughly deserves 
all the praise that was lavished on him for the manner in 
which he discharged his mission in America. He displayed 
remarkable judgment and tact, and his efforts to secure a just 
settlement of the troublesome difficulty will not have been 
thrown away even if the Fisheries Convention should not at 
present be ratified. In speaking of our relations with the 
United States, he took advantage of the opportunity to give 
utterance to some ardent hopes with regard to our relations 
with our Colonies ; and here he struck a note which, so far as 
we remember, he had never tried to strike before. That he 
has a strong patriotic feeling he has proved by the course he 
has adopted in the Irish controversy ; but it was generally 
supposed that he took little interest in questions relating to 
our kinsfolk beyond the seas. Now, however, he has shown 
that he takes intense pride in the greatness of the Empire as 
a whole, that his wish is to tighten the bonds by which its 
Varlous parts are connected, and that he even believes in the 
possibility of some form of Imperial Federation. If Mr. 
Chamberlain maintains this tone, as we may hope his con- 
Victions will lead him to do, he will become an even greater 
power in English politics than he has hitherto been. He 
will be able to appeal to something stronger and nobler than 
party feeling, and Englishmen will not be slow to recognise 
the injustice done by those of his opponents who persist in 
tuking of him as if he were merely a superior sort of 
Vestryman, 


Tirtes or Booxs anp Piays.——As many of us are 
Painsully aware, itis a much easier feat to write a novel ora 
drama than to find a confiding publisher or manager who will 
Pty us for the right of publishing or producing the same ; 
but some of us may not be equally alive to the fact that it is 
also a difficult task to hit upon a title for the immortal work 
Woieh shall be both effective and safe. Observe, both 
adjectives are requisite. No one but a donkey—and, of 
course, donkeys never write novels or plays—would deli- 
berately select an ineffective title ; but the worst of it is that 
ie may choose one which is admirably effective, but which 
na to be unsafe. Just as the immortal work has been duly 
lik ioved and is about to electrify the town, then up springs, 

€a Jack-in-the-Box, some hitherto unknown personage, 
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who informs us that our title is his property, that he has 
already registered a work under that name, and that unless we 
alter our title, or (preferably) give him a pecuniary solatium 
for our piratical behaviour, he shall issue an injunction 
against us. Everybody who is connected with the theatrical 
or the publishing world knows of many such cases, and they 
involve much inconvenience to the unwitting infringer of 
another man’s rights. Not in one case in a hundred is any 
real injury inflicted on the original holder of the title, and 
therefore we venture to think there should be some amend- 
ment of the law in this matter. It would be a herculean 
task for an author to search at Stationers’ Hall to make sure 
that his title had not previously been appropriated, but why 
should not the boot be put on the other leg? Why should 
not a list of intended titles be publicly exhibited at 


Stationers’ Hall, and if no objection be entered (say) within - 


a month,.the said exhibitor to have legal right to the title 
thus announced? The exaction of a small fee would cover 
all expenses, and would prevent the privilege from being 
frivolously used. : 


THE CANADIAN Tarirr.—It must have been a sore 
blow for the anti-English party in the Dominion to have 
their ‘‘thin end of the wedge” rejected by a majority of 
nearly two to one. Sir Richard Cartwright’s resolution had 
an innocent look enough on its face, merely asking the 
Canadian Legislature to affirm the expediency of abolishing 
all restrictions on trade with the United States. Had this 
been supplemented by a similar proposal having reference to 
the United Kingdom, John Bull might even have applauded 
the Free Trade proclivities of his North-American children. 
But, standing by itself, the Cartwright resolution meant, and 
was intended to mean, that Canada and the United States 
should form themselves into a Zollverein, leaving Great 
Britain outside, to be operated upon by both with hostile 
tariffs. Surely those who brought forward this audacious 
project must have foreseen that its adoption would 
inevitably snap the tie binding Canada to the Mother 
Country. England submits to the levying of heavy duties 
on her goods by any colonies which consider Protection 
necessary for their manufacturing interests, But it is on 
the distinct understanding that the same measure will be 
meted out to similar goods exported by other countries. It 
would be simply intolerable to find our cotton or iron 
manufactures shut out of, say, Victoria or New Zealand by 
hostile tariffs, while those of Germany or France were 
admitted free. This, and nothing less, was what the 
Cartwright Resolution aimed at bringing about in Canada ; 
and, as those who supported it must have known that it 
would lead to separation from England, we are justified in 
assuming that this was their real object. It is satisfactory, 
ihen, to find that the Canadian Separatists are still ina 
considerable minority. 


To Lrrerary Contripurors.——Zn order to save trouble 
and disappointment the Editor begs to state that he has 
already on hand an ample supply of both Lone and SwoRtT 
Srories for a considerable time to come. 


Norice.——Wuth this Number is issued an TXTRA 
Four-PaGE SUPPLEMENT, enditled “ DuBLiIn CastLe ILLus- 
TRATED, I.,” dy A. W. Brewer. 


“CHERRY RIPE.” 


In consequence of the continuous and increasing demand for this popular 
picture, from a painting by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., executed expressly for, and issued 
with, “THE GRAPHIC” CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 1880, it has now, for the 


second time, been 
RE-PRINTED, 


And Persons desirous of possessing a Copy can secure one from any Bookseller 
for 1s., or have it sent by Parcels Post to any part of the United Kingdom on sending 


1s. 3d. to this Office. 


AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
NOW READY, 


NEW GRAPHIC VOLUME, 


Comprising the Issues from July to December, 1887. 


The Volume contains over 500 Engravings by the best Artists, Illustrating the 
Current Events of the Day, as well as presenting Portraits of Eminent, Persons and 
Copies of Celebrated Paintings, and many Original Drawings, both in Black and 
White, and in Colours. ‘The Christmas Number is also included in this, Volume. 


Bound in blue cloth, gilt letters and edges. 20s, | It can be obtained of any Book- 
seller, or it will be sent carriage free to any English Railway Station direct from the 


ffice for ars. ‘ 
ORE Tor binding any of these volumes can also be obtained—blue cloth gilt, 4s. ; 


190, STRAND, LONDON. 


or plain, 3s. 
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. 1 ese Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 


FAUST.—To-night (Saturday) April r4th, at 8.15, and for 24 nights.—Mephis- 
topheles, Mr. Henry Irving; Margaret, Miss Ellen ‘erry. Messrs. Alexander, 
Glenney, Mead, Tyars, Haviland, Johnson, Harbury, Haryey, Archer, Carter ; 
Misses Matthews, Barnett, Coleridge, Mills, and Mrs. Chippendale. Box, Office (Mr. 
J_Hurst) open from 10 to 5. Seats can be booked by letter or telegram.—-LYCEUM. 


]BRITANNIA THEATRE, HORTON Sele, ae 
 S Lang.<EVERY EVENING at SEVEN, 
HIGHS, & ER simeand Henry Pettitt. Misses Emmie'O'Reilly, Oliph Webb, 


.D’Almaine; M ” Algernon Syms, J. B. Howe, Walter. Steadman, and 
Hae D Almaine 5 ay. Concluding with THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


1 3RIXTON HALL, Acre Lane, S.W.—Miss ANNIE MATTHEWS 
AD begs to announce that her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the above 
Hall on MONDAY, April 23rd. Artistes: Miss 1 Crooks; 
Miss Annie Matthews, Miss Meredyth Elliott, Miss. Grace Woodward, Mr. Bernar 

Lane, Mr. Henry Yates, Mr. Stanley Heaton, and Mr, James Budd. Solo Violon- 
cello. Mons, B. Albert; Solo Pianoforte. Mr. Turle Lee; Conductor, Mr. Turle 
Lee. Floral Decorations by Messrs. Ponsford and Sons, Brixton Road, S.W. 
Doors open at 7.30. To commence at goclock. Reserved Seats (numbered) 5s. 
Reserved Seats, 3s. Unreserved Seats, 2s. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets may 
be obtained of, ives Poole’ Music Seller, Tulse Hill ; Mr. Dunkley, Acre Lane; Mr. 
Cox, Brixton Hall ; and of Miss ‘Annie Ifatthews, ‘ Goring House, Hayter Road, 


Brixton Rise, S.W. 


Effie Clements. Miss Rose 
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GHAKESPEARE'S H EROINES. 


New Pictures Painted by the following Artists: 


I... ALMA-TADEMA, E. LONG, R.A. R.W. MACBETH, ARA. 
RA. H. WOODS, A.RA. F. DICKSEE, A.R.A. 

LUKE FILDES, R.A, HERBERT SCHMALZ. C. E. PERUGINI. 

MARCUS STONE, R.A. VAL PRINSEP, AR.A. E. J. POYNTER, R.A, 

P.H.CALDERON. R.A. PHIL MORRIS, ARA, J TERHOUSE, 

F. GOODALL, R.A, F, W. W. TOPHAM, RI. : ae 

SIRF, LEIGHTON. E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. : MES, R.A. 
Bart., P. G. D. LESLIE, R.A. , ALMA-TADEMA. 


PEN DAILY.—Admission One Shilling, at the GRAPHIC 


Gatirry, Brook Street (two doors from New Bond Street). 


Te ARTISTS, and ART STUDENTS, and AMATEURS. 

Some years ago a “GRAPHIC” SCHOOL OF WOOD ENGRAVING 
was established, which has since been eminently successful in producing some 
cagravers of talent, all of whom are now employed on the permanent staff of “I HE 

It is now proposed to found a SCHOOL FOR ARTISTS, who will be instructed 
in the different methods of producing Black and White Drawings, most suitable for 
Engraving on Wood, or for the different processes now employed for Illustrations 
here, and on the Continent. ae 2 sh 

It is generally well known that some of our foremost Artists have first distinguished 
themselves in the pages of “ THE GR APHIC,” before making their great reputa- 
tion as Painters, I'he names of LUKE FILDES, FRANK HOLL, HENRY 
WOODS, E. J. GREGORY, R. W. MACBETH, and HUBERT HERKOMER 
of the Royal Academy may be cited as examples, and if we wish to hold our own 
among European Art-Workers, it is highly necessary that this most important 
branch should be encouraged, and that all the Prizes should not be suffered to fall 
into the hands of French and German Artists. 

z REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. - 

1. Each candidate (who_must not be more than twenty-five years of age), will be 
required to send to the DIRECTOR of “ THE GRAPHIC,” 190, STRAND. 
W.C. (with stamped. and addressed envelope for their return), a Set of Original 
Sketches of FIGURE SUBJECTS. ~ 

2. They may consist of either scenes of actual events, portraits from life, drawings 
from animals, or humorous sketches. 

3. Studies from Still Lite, the Antique, or Landscape sketches cannot be received. 
ah The Candidate must state his age and address, and mark outside the packet, 
‘ Drawings for Competition.” 

5. No Premium will be required. The students will be chosen according to the 
merit of the drawings submitted, but after selection they will have a fortnight's trial 
before being definitely accepted. 

The instruction from capable Masters will be free, but the Students must find 
their own materials, and share the expense of models. 

The hours of attendance (from 9.30 to 5) will have to be strictly kept, and the 
pindent will be liable to dismissal if not considered sufficiently diligent or com- 
petent. < 

The Director of THE GRAPHIC” may at any time propose to make an agree- 
ment with the Student to retain his services for a term at a fixed salary, to be 
mutually agreed upon. 

NOTE —It will save correspondence to state that the remuneration depends 
entirely on the industry and capability of the Students, but there is no doubt thata 
large field of employment 1s open for clever artists in illustrating different publica- 
tions, and that the yearly incomes at the present time derived from this source range 
from two hundred to two thousand pounds. 

“THE GRAPHIC” Office, 190, Strand, W.C, 


[ NTERNATIONAL 
XHIBITION 
OF ]NDUSTRY, 
GCIENCE, 
AND ART. 


KELVIN GROVE PARK, GLASGOW. 


Parron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
Hon. Prestpent—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T. 
Presipent—Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Bart. M.P. 
Cuarrman or Executive CounciL, 
The Hon. Sir JAMES KING, LL.D., Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
The Exhibition will be opened on TUESDAY, 8th May, 1888, by their Royal 
Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Band of the Royal Artillery, Woolwich. 
Her Majesty's Jubilee Presents. | 
Magnificent Collection of Sculpture and Paintings. 
Bishop's Castle—Arohzeological Collection. 
Fairy Fountain. Switchback Railway. 
‘Naval Exhibits on River Kelvin. 
Machinery in Motion. 
Admission (Thursdays Half Crown Day) ONE SHILLING. 
Season Tickets ONE GUINEA, obtainable at the Clydesdale Bank and Branches, 
or Exhibition Offices, 27, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
H.A. HEDLEY, Manager. WILLIAM M, CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


“THE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT PICTURE, 

completed a few_days before he divd, Now on VIEW at the DORE GAL- 
LERY, 35, New Bond Street, with "CHRIST LEAVING THE PRA TORIUM.” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


EPHTHAH’S VOW. By Epwin Lone, R.A. THREE 
NEW PICTURES—1. JEPHTHA’S RETURN. z.ON THE MOUN- 
TAINS, 3. THE MARTYR—are NOW ON VIEW with his celebrated ANNO 
DOMINI, ZpuxIs AT CROTONA, &c, at THE GALLERIES, 168, New 
Bond Street, from 10 to 6. Admission ts. 


“THE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 
A PEACEMAKER . . . «Marcus Stone. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST. J. N. Hemy. 
NEWS OF VICTORY oom os L. J. Port. 
\PARLIAMENTAIRE, . . «+ De NEvvILLE. 
IN DISGRACE . . . . . « «+ ~ Burton Barser. 
ECLIPSE . . . . «© + + « «+ FRANK Paton. 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL C. O. Murray. 
SUMMER... .- E. SLocomBE. 
WINTER .. . 


The largest assortment of Engrayings in London in stock. 
GEO. REES. 115, Strand, Corner of Savoy Street. 


CRUISE to the AZORES, CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA 
&c.—On her Return from the Mediterranean, the Steam Yacht ‘* VICTORIA,’ 
1,804 Tons register, 1,500 Horse Power, R. D, Lunham, Commander (late of steany 
yacht “ Ceylon”), will, on April 28 be despatched from Tilbury Dock fora 30 days’ 
cruise as above. The “VICTORIA” is fitted with the Electric Light, and all 
modern improvements. : 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN CRUISES, 1888. 

ana JUNE for 16 days’ cruise to the NORWEGIAN FIORDS. 

act] NE for 23 days’ cruise to the LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

a1st ]ULY for 16 days’ cruise to the NORWEGIAN FIORDS. 
11th AUGUST for 16 days’ cruise to the NORWEGIAN FIORDS. 

goth AUGUST for Fy days’ cruise to the BALTIC. 

About rst NOVEMBER Next it is proposed to make a CRUISE ROUND THE 
WORLD.—For Particulars apply to MANAGER, Steam Yacht " VICTORIA. 
Office. Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Stret, London, S.W. 
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“THEIR EVER-SHIFTING HOME” 


A CONSIDERABLE outcry is every now and then made about the 
neglected condition of the gipsies and their families, yet it is pretty 
certain that the Zingari folk live more in accordance with the 
dictates of Nature than the majority of their fellow-citizens, who 
year by year are becoming a more town-bred and more sedentary 
population. However, we will not enter on this question here, but 
simply remark that the caravan-life, whether sanitary or insanitary, 
has something very fascinating about it. Many persons, both before 
and since George Borrow’s time, have joined gipsy encampments 
partaken of their nomad existence, and found it, for a while at least, 
very refreshing after the restraints and conventionalities of civilised 
life. Of late years, too, without joining the gipsies (which may 
prove a serious matter, especially if you fall in love with a Romany 
maiden), it has become a fashionable amusement to perform a 
“cruise on wheels” in a regular gipsy caravan. In this matter the 
amateur nomad has the pull over his professional brother in two 
very important points—frst, he has a well-lined purse, and is not 
driven by dire necessity to pay midnight visits to the farmers’ hen- 
roosts ; and, secondly, he only travels during the summer months, 
when it is rather pleasant than otherwise to spend most of one’s 
time sub Jove frigido. 


ie) 


THE PRINCESS VICTORIA OF 
PRUSSIA 


THE Princess Frederica Amelia Wilhel- 
mina Victoria of Prussia, whose affection 
for Prince Alexander of Battenberg has 
threatened to create a breach between 
Emperor Frederick and Prince Bismarck, 
js the second daughter of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, and is just twenty- 
two years of age, having been born at 
Potsdam on April 12, 1866. The pro- 
jected alliance has been a long-standing 
question, and while Prince Alexander was 
still on the Bulgarian Throne there was @ 
very positive rumour that he was to be 
betrothed to the Princess. The match, 
however, was as vigorously opposed: then 
as now by Prince Bismarck, who carried 
his point, and was generally credited with 
the perspicacity of foreseeing that the 
Prince’s tenure of power would be brief, 
and with the desire of saving a Hohen- 
zollern Princess, and a Princess of the 
German Empire, from the consequences of 
associating her fortunes with those of a de- 
posed ruler. The match, moreover, is 
stated to have been vetoed by the Emperor 
William, who is said to have declared 
that he would never consent to the 
Princess’s marriage with “such a rebel,” 
as he was wont to stvle Prince Alexander. 
The match, however, has always been borne 
in mind by the present Emperor and Em- 
press, and it was the former’s announce- 
ment to Prince Bismarck that the be- 
trothal would shortly take place, and that 
he intended to raise the Prince to the 
dignity of Fiirst—a recognised royal rank 
—-which brought about the present crisis, 
the political aspect and phases of which 
are treated in our “Foreign” column. 
There is much sympathy with the Princess 
both in Germany and Austria—as it is be- 
lieved she entertains the warmest affection 
for the Prince—but this sympathy is some- 
what outweighed by the knowledge that the 
Czar’s personal and undying hatred to 
Prince Alexander would construe the mar- 
riage into a direct act of hostility against 
himself and Austria, and an espousal by 
Germany of the Prince’s cause in Bulgaria. 
—Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Th. Primm, 51, Unter den Linden, Berlin. 


H.I.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA OF GERMANY 
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LAUNCH OF THE FIRST WapR 
VESSEL CONSTRUCTED ar 
MALTA : 


TuESDAY, March 2oth, was a 

day in the annals of Malta soceae iiss 
witnessed the launch of the first a. bs 
war vessel—the screw sloop Melita—ahich 
has been constructed in that establishm ‘i 

The christening ceremony was sete 
by the youngest daughter of the Duke - 
Duchess of Edinburgh, the Princess Viet Ke 
Melita, who was accompanied by her a 
sisters, Princesses Marie and Olga ‘ ictetan, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinbursk: 
Princess Louis of Battenberg, Princess 
Louise, Marquis of Lorne, and the Governar. 
Sir L. Simmons, and Lady and Miss Simm. 
mons. After prayers were read by the 
Rev. Mr. Sutton, the Admiral Superinten: 
dent, Rear-Admiral R. G. Douglas, and M ‘ 
Row, Chief Constructor, presented PHineses 
Victoria Melita with a handsome moéel af 
the Melita, anda casket containing a — 

tifully carved olive wood mallet and chisel. 
The Princess, after a little instruction from 
her father, cut the cord securing the dog- 
shore, and away glided the Melita amidst 
the cheers of thousands of people who had 
congregated toth on shore and in boats to 
witness the sight. The Melita was com- 
menced in 1882, with a view to finding em- 
ployment for the workmen of the yard in 
the absence of the Mediterranean Fleet from 
Malta during the summer. She is of 
composite build, with a tonnage of 970 
tons, her length is 167 ft., her breadth 32 ft 

and her draught when ready for sea will be 
11 ft. 8in. forward and 14 ft. 2 in. aft, her 
engines will be of 1,200 horse-power, and 
her speed will probably be 13 knots ; her 
armament will be 8 53-inch B.L. 40 cwt, 
guns, I 7-pounder boats gun, 4 I-inch 2-barrel 
Nordenfelts, and 2 5-barrel and 2 2-barrel 
Gardner guns; her complement will be 
122 officers and men, and she will be 
barque-rigged.—Our engraving is from a 
sketch by Surgeon F. M. Puddicombe, R.N. 
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THE COLLIE DOG CLUB SHOW 


Every dog has his show nowadays, andit 
cannot be wondered at, therefore, that: so 
universally popular a favourite as the Collie 


Fourth Child and Second Daughter of the jperor Ic. . 
ghter of the Em Frederick II 
he projected Marriage between this Princes: rince Alexander of Battenberg led to 
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1, Success . Failure. 
THE COLLIE DOG SHOW AT THE ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER 
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HEMSTED PARK 
THE PROCESSION ENTERING THE VILLAGE 


CELEBRAT 7 : 
ION OF THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF LORD AND LADY CRANBROOK AT HEMSTED PARK, KENT 
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AJUBA HILL, SOUTH AFRICA LAUNCH OF H.M.S. “ MELITA” AT MALTA 
©The First Ironclad Launched from the Malta Dockyard 


THE PRESENT NEGLECTED STATE OF THE BRITISH GRAVES ATM 
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MAGIC IN INDIA 
THE CELEBRATED MANGO-TREE TRICK 


394 


should be accorded an exhibition to himselt and his kind. Buffon 
considered him to be the father of all the canine species, and 
certainly he sufficiently resembles the pariahs of the East to give 
some colour to such a theory. The great naturalist was not speaking 
of the carefully-combed carriage-collie, who is a product of modern 
civilisation, but of his hardworking brother who trots by the side of 
a drover, or hies over the hills to bring back a flock at the word of 
his shepherd master. It is to be regretted that the old-fashioned 
bob-tailed sheep dog had no place in the Show, as he is ina great 
measure the parent animal of the collie, whose advance in civilisa- 
tion does not appear to have conferred unmixed benefit upon him. 
Indeed, a writer in the Fre/d remarks that though the modern collie 
excels in ears, “his coat, as a rule, is soft and fluffy ; nor are the 
long, lean heads and narrow faces so typical of wisdom as the 
broader skulls and less-fine noses possessed by the collies of a dozen 
years ago.” Asa matter of fact, the modern collie is in danger of 
becoming a drawing-room pet, and we doubt if he could repeat the 
marvellous feats of sagacity for which his ancestors were, and his 
less refined brothers—the true sheep dogs—are now celebrated. 
The Third Annual Show of Collies took place at St. Stephen's 
Hall, Westminster, last week, but, despite an excellent display of 
animals, the attendance of visitors was smaller than might have 
been expected from the collie’s great popularity. The three best 
dogs in this Show were admittedly Mr. J. Bissell’s Charle- 
magne, Mr. Charles’ Squire, the son of Charlemagne, who beat 
his sire, and was voted the best dog in the Show, and 
Mr. Megson’s puppy Caractacus, who attracted so mucn atten- 
tion recently at Liverpool, and who was the biggest collie 
exhibited, though his light-coloured eyes and small unintelli- 
gent looking head are considered by experts 
to somewhat detract from his merits. The Show was 


THE GRAPHIC 


At Jength the renowned conjuror with 


F it by its side. 
Perens proceeded to his most remarkable eg oan ee 
exhibited a dried mango seed to the spectators, an Soe 


f earth brought for - pe 
leeves, dress, or paraphernalia, he waved over ano, cov’ 
pesall plot witha silk hod kere vee ene ae 
first time a young shoot with leaves na i; eee ne 
bandanna covered it; again it was lifted, an 1 disc epee 
young utting forth a few more leaves and stalk. 
Pe a uck carefully watching and observing the ee 
the great artist. He was himself tremendously See a le! a 
successively with more waves of the handkerchief, the pene fas 
had grown in stature toa couple of feet high, with clean jigs 3 
on a stalk which sprang from the interior of the stone t i vas fh m 
with its roots in the undisturbed moistened earth, i: sie oe x 
tumultuous burst of applause. He then handed round ae ‘ e 
he broke off the sturdy little tree. All the beholders wert this 
performance most wonderful, and all sorts of arguments and t — 
were started to explain how such a seeming impossibility ok z 
effected.—The foregoing description and the og aioe whic 
our engraving is taken are by Major-General H. G. Robley. 


THE QUEEN IN FLORENCE 


“British Residents Signing Adresses 
but regarding the sketch 


and watered it ina mound o 


THESE engravings, as well as 
to the Queen,” are described on page 400, 


of the Flower Stall Major-General Robley writes :—" There are 
many open-air flower sta 
shows one 


lls in the City of Flowers. My sketch 


at the corner of the Strozzi Palace. The flowers and 


admirably managed, and we trust next year will show 
an improvement both in the number of entries and in 
the interest shown in this admirable class of dogs by 
the general public. Regarding the illustrations our 
artist writes as follows :— 

“ Success.” In more than a few instances special 
prizes had been awarded. The dog in most cases 
seemed aware of the distinction, possibly because the 
badge attracted many visitors to notice him.—— 
“ Failure.”—In the same way the dog unnoticed as 
a selected example would curl up and try to pass 
the time as well as possible. Many dogs’ benches were 
marked, as in this case, with a price ticket announc- 
ing the value of the sum he had fallen to in the esti- 
mation of his owner. ‘Spoilt.”—This is a frequent 
sight. The lady-owner is feeding her pet dog, which 
appears to be quite spoilt and uncomfortable with 
uncongenial surroundings. “ Neighbours” shows 
two dogs, who were separated only by a wire screen. 
In “ Finishing Touches" the dog is being pre- 
pared for the inspection of judges or the public. A 
boy retainer is kept on the premises for grooming and 
exercising the dogs. 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF LORD AND 
LADY CRANBROOK 

Durtnc their thirty years’ residence at Hemsted 
Park, Kent, Lord and Lady Cranbrook have won most 
favourable opinions on all sides on account of their 
kindness, liberality, and consideration for the feel- 
ings of persons of everyrank, The occasion of their 
golden wedding, therefore, was seized upon as an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the expression of respectful regard and of good wishes 
for the future. The actual date of the marriage was March 2oth, 
1838, and on the fiftieth anniversary of that all the members of the 
family now living, with the single exception of the youngest grand- 
child, assembled for a home celebration at Hemsted Park. This 
was a strictly domestic gathering, but two days later a deputation 
from Cranbrook waited upon Lord Cranbrook with a congratulatory 
address. His lordship made a genial response, and then he and 
Lady Cranbrook showed the deputation the wedding presents 
they had received from persons of all sorts and conditions, 
beginning with Her Majesty, who sent a white marble bust of 
herself. The public demonstration was postponed until the after- 
noon of Wednesday, April 4th, when the proceedings began 
with a Thanksgiving Service in St. George's Church, after 
which the Volunteers fired a few de jore. The village of Hem- 
sted was gaily decorated with bunting, and legends expressive of 
good-will, while a large triumphal arch, of laurel boughs, decked 
with flags, and having turrets at each end, was erected near the St. 
George's Club. In the park a commodious tent was pitched, in 
which some two hundred and fifty cottagers and labourers presently 
partook of a substantial dinner. Meanwhile, inside the mansion 
the tenants were sumptuously entertained, under the presidency of 
Lord Cranbrook, supported) by Lady Cranbrook and numerous 
members of his family. The toast of the day,“ Lord and Lady 
Cranbrook,” was proposed by Mr. Richard Neve, who recounted 
some of the good deeds done by Lord and Lady Cranbrook during 
their thirty years’ residence at Hemsted. Lord Cranbrook made a 
very feeling speech in reply, speaking of the happiness of his filty 
years of married life, and saying that he could not fix his thoughts 
on any one dissension that had taken place among the members of 
his family. He concluded with the words: “We hope you will 
always entertain those kindly feelings which you have shown on 
this occasion.” The rest of the afternoon and evening was 
spent in amusements. There was donkey-racing by the 
younger members of the family, all dressed in fancy cos- 
tumes ; a nigger troupe; Punch and Judy; foot-races ; balloons ; 
and a grand display of fireworks, We may add that Lord Cran- 
brook gave each of his daughters, daughters-in-law, and grand- 
daughters a gold brooch bearing his monogram, one C being in 
diamonds, and the other in pearls.—Our engravings are from 
photographs by J. Skinner and Sons, High Street, Tenterden. 


BRITISH GRAVES AT MAJUBA HILL, SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. W. A. DAUBENEY, of the United University Club, to whom 
we are indebted for the sketch from which our engraving is taken, 
writes as follows from Pretoria, Transvaal, under the date of 
February Ist :—“ Three or four days ago I visited Majuba Hill, 
and was sorry to find the gravestones of our soldiers and sailors who 
perished in that unfortuate disaster much defaced by Boers and 
other people cutting their names on them. I would suggest that 
some strong iron spiked fencing be placed around them, such as 
the Boers have round the monument to their heroes at ‘ Llan- 
Warne.’ I enclose you a rough sketch, made on the spot, with the 
hope that you may be able to call the attention of those interested 
in the memory of the deceased to the state of the graves.” 


INDIAN MAGIC—THE CELEBRATED MANGO-TREE 
TRICK 


_ TuIs performance was given by a renowned South Indian juggler 
in the verandah of the large mess-house in Colombo. Before the 
conjuror was worked up to perform this seeming miracle, he exhibited 
some sleight-of-hand marvels. His partner with the gourd pipe 
made a hideous spectacled “ cobra” go through its feats. A woman 
of the troupe was put, tied up with cords, into a basket placed on the 
cement floor, She screamed as a sword stabbed through the sides 
of her prison. Yet when its lid was opened she had disappeared, to 


BRITISH RESIDENTS AT FLORENCE SIGNING AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO 


HER MAJESTY 


bouquets that tempt the passers-by are arranged on the massive 
basement which distinguishes the old Tuscan style of building.” 

Our illustrations of the Palazzo Vecchio and the general view of 
Florence are from M. Charles Yriarte’s admirable work “ Florence,” 
which we reviewed some years since. It is published in the 
original French by Rothschild of Paris, and in English by Sampson 
Low and Co. 


H.M.S. “RATTLESNAKE” 


TORPEDO gunboats and torpedo cruisers are the order of the 
day everywhere. It is now a long time since our naval authorities 
first came to the conclusion that though we must be possessed of 
some big ships with heavy armament, both offensive and defensive, 
at the same time a large number of smaller light and swift craft 
were absolutely indispensable. Not a few critics of distinction have 
again and again urged that the larger vessels were too costly, and 
that a million sterling spent on one of these might be much more 
advantageously laid out on several second or third rate vessels of 
greater speed. Swiftness is everything as regards torpedo warfare. 
When one comes to think that a class of vessel of which the subject 
of the sketch is a type can be made to reach a speed of over twenty 
knots an hour, and that with a comparatively small consumption of 
fuel, the deduction must be that perfection has been almost attained. 
A score, or even a dozen, of these little vessels, under the cover of a 
dark night, would prove a deadly foe to grapple with. Armed with 
the “search light” they could make a dash on an enemy from 
different points simultaneously. 

The Kattlesnake (twin-screw steel torpedo gunboat, 450 tons 
2,700 horse-power) is one of four in process of completion, the 
remaining three being named appropriately as is the first, the 
Grasshopper, Spider, and Sandfly. i 

So pleased were the Admiralty with these boats that they deter- 
mined at once to augment the number by seven, thus making eleven 
in all; though the latter will be somewhat like the first-named they 
will be of greater tonnage, and, instead of carrying but one, will 
mount four guns. : ; 

The Latilesnake, though comparatively a little vessel, is con- 
structed to ‘' stow away” a marvellously large quantity of ‘material 
in the shape of engines, coal, &c., and it is wonderful how sufficient 
space could have been found under the circumstances for cabin 
accommodation, yet there is just enough room, and no more. One 
may call her, indeed, a snultum in parvo. Eighty tons of coal, her 
complement, will take her at the highest speed 1,500 miles whereas 
re same quantity of fuel, at fifteen knots, will last over 2,500 
miles, 

The “Dynamo Room ” in the bow presents an interesting stud 
the space being very limited, and there may be truly said to be 
hardly “room enough to swing a cat.” In this compartment, not 
only are torpedoes stored and fired, but the principal portion of the 
electric apparatus is also kept. The “ Conning Tower” must not 
be passed over: it is there that the chief officers direct the move- 
ment of the ship, while taking sight of the enemy. by telegraphic 
communication to all parts of the vessel. Guns and Eapeloes ate 
also fired by wire from the same spot. The commander’s cabin. in 
the stern, has likewise a very limited space, having room only for a 
bed, washing-stand, and a sideboard, the remaining area’ bein 
entirely taken up by the torpedo “gear.” In the “ Mess Room,” 
Jack’s life lies in a nutshell. The sketch gives only one half the 
compartment, namely, that on the starboard side, looking “ for’ard.” 
At night-time, when the hammocks are all slung and occupied 
there ds not a cubic foot to spare, the men are then packed like 
“ herrings in a barrel” from deck to ceiling, one over another. But 
“Jack does not seem to be at all unhappy in his quarters, and as 
has always been from time immemorial with him, he good-naturedly 
shakes down and accommodates himself as circumstances wiil 
allow. The after-dinner hour is employed in various ways, such as 
writing, reading, singing, &c., as the spirit moves him. With all 
the sparse accommodation, it must be borne in mind that the vessel 
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would seldom be long or far away from land, s9 th 
the crew would be as a rule on leave. Take her f any of 
the Rattlesnake is a smart, serviceable, little craft, ee 

are:—length between perpendiculars, 200 ft, ; 


23ft.; mean draught, roft.; depth, 16ft. Her engines 


powerful (2,700 horse power) and the tonnage, 450, Shay. pet 
and furnished with engines by Messrs. Laird, of Bitkeshgs® built 
WEA 


DUBLIN CASTLE, ILLUSTRATED, |, 


See pp. 403 e¢ segg.—-The portraits of Lord and Lady 
derry are from photographs by Chancellor, Dublin. ly Londoa. 


“THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE” 


A New Story by James Payn, illustrated by George Du \ayp 
is continued on page 409. Laurier, 


STUDIES OF LIFE IN IRELAND, Vir, 


“A PROCLAIMED MEETING.’—Although this meetins aA 
stormy enough for the police to have to use their rifles, there 
plenty of skulls dented by their batons. The villager; a 
thoroughly to enjoy themselves. With no special object ee a 
they hurled themselves into the ranks of the police time after ti, 
until, several of them being taken prisoners, they left the fela 
the possession of the police, and dispersed. If our artist hide i 
been able to put the wild Irish cry, or rather shriek, into his stow 
it would have been even more realistic than it is. This shri 
typical of Ireland, and can be compared to no sound heard dee 
where. It is sharp and piercing, and a 
the unwary stranger (unless he be deaf) who is See 
ing within reach of it, for he will feel for two da = 
afterwards as if the drums of his ears were split. “Uys 


THE RECENT ATTACK ON Ropareie——Ajpy 
officer of the First West India Regiment writes to y; 
concerning this affair :—“ The statement which ai 
peared in your columns on February 25th, chat, in 
the attack on Robarrie, West Coast of Africa, the 
soldiers were led by fifteen blue-jackets, is entirely 
erroneous, as the blue-jackets were in the centre of 
the column during the whole of the expedition, and 
were taken great care of. The soldiers (First Wet 
India Regiment) lost sixteen wounded, one of whom, 
a corporal, afterwards died of his wounds, and 
while one sergeant died of heat apoplexy, the blue. 
jackets had no casualties.” 


——————_>—___—_ 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


THE exhibition of this Society just opened at the 
Dudley Gallery, together with some works of real 
artistic value, contains several remarkable chiefly for 
their eccentricity. The largest picture in the collec- 
tion, representing three naked girls on the sea-shore 
on “A Summer’s Evening,” by Mr. P. Wilson Steer, 
with its pervading sickly orange tint, and its excessive 
and entirely unmeaning zmpaszo, looks like the work of 
one of the most extravagant and least capable of the 
French impressionistes. Mr. Walter Sickert's large 
picture at the opposite end of the room, in which 
an ill-formed and awkwardly-posed little girl 
is seen singing in a music-hall, is very disappointing. The 
drawing is incorrect, and it has none of the beauty of colour 
that we have noticed in some of his smaller works. M. Jacques E. 
Blanche’s flimsily-painted half-length of a graceful lady, and the 
pastel-drawing called ‘“Danseuse Verte,” by M. Degas, are cha- 
racteristic examples of the French impressionist school. In the 
latter, the harsh, metallic green skirts of the girl vigorously 
pirouetting in the foreground, and the scarlet costumes of the 
coryphées behind, combine to produce a singularly discordant effect 
of colour. a. ee 

Mr. A. Chevallier Tayler’s picture of domestic life in Venice, “A 
Council of Three,” is not very interesting in subject, but it is 
exquisitely harmonious in colour, and painted in excellent style. 
There is much excellent work in Mr. Norman Garstin’s picture of a 
young girl watching a blacksmith at work—“ An Tron Master ; 
but its opacity of colour and the impenetrable blackness of the 
shadows detract a good deal from its value. By Mr. Anderson 
Hague, whom we have hitherto known chiefly as a landscape- 
painter, there is a characteristic and broadly-painted study of a 
rustic boy, called “An Unwilling Model ;” and by Mr. L. Bemard 
Hall asmall picture of a lady reading a letter, remarkable for its 
refined beauty of colour and complete modelling of form. Mr. 
T. B. Kennington's One of the Masses ” would claim more notice 
if it did not so closely resemble more than one of his previous 
works. A very life-like and firmly-painted head, entitled * Mysell, 


Not 
Were 
med 


shows Lillie Delissa Joseph to be a very youthful artist of great 
ability. The portraits by Mr. H.S. Tuke and Mr. 5 
and the landscapes by Mr. Alfred Hartley, Mr. W. 
Mr. E. Aubrey Hunt well deserve attention. 
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THE Government are diligently making hay whilst the ce 
represented by the benevolent countenance of the Leader : his 
Opposition, shines upon them. Last week was wound up WI! pe 
such nights in Committee of Supply as 
the mouths of ex-Financial Secretaries w 
other circumstances. Meeting on Thursday after 7 be 
Recess, the Government found the way into Committee barre ‘el 
half-a-dozen notices of amendment. It is one of the rod 
privileges of private members that, on the first night of ae ee 
Committee on any one of the Estimates, the Speaker must | i" 
remain in the Chair whilst members who have put down poms 
amendment discuss their varied topics. In former times It oi » 
no uncommon thing for the entrance to Committee of pase va 
postponed night after night whilst all subjects under the id a 
discussed. It might well have been supposed that, even eet 
order of things, the one opportunity of asserting the muc see and 
rights of private members would have been jealously Be tas after 
fully maintained. But at twenty minutes to four—ten ear 2 na 
public business had commenced—the House was 1n seca . i pa 
remained hard at work up to eleven o’clock, at ot sa a 
were so surprised to find how much work they e , cali 
progress was reported, and the House was immediately a a nate 
out. Much the same thing happeried on Friday, when Sod the 
tional privilege of moving amendments was foveal Se 
House spent a really businesslike sitting over aN 
Estimates, finishing Class 1, and making a hole in = On 

On Monday there was some expectation that what is 25 of the 
be the monotony of exemplary conduct in the proceeding ds for 
House would be varied. There appeared substantial eae * 
this expectation. On Sunday there had been a. batt — a 
Ireland, Mr. Parnell's followers setting up 1” various, ce 


must have made to wa 


ho have laboured in_quite 
the Easter 


vice 
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opulation the banner of the National League, the hussars 
and the police, acting under Mr. Balfour’s instructions, riding 
and hacking jt down. No arrests had been made, but blood 
had been shed, and one_ representative of a Conservative 
newspaper had had the top of his Sunday hat deftly sliced off by a 
habile hussar. Here was fuel for raising such a bonfire in the 
]]ouse of Commons as might have consumed all opportunity of 
eeding with business. For an event much less moving than 
hand-to-hand struggle in County Clare there had been a scene 
House of Commons that led to the suspension of thirty-seven 
]rish members. When the House met on Tuesday some attempt 
was made to revive its ancient glories. But it proved a miserable 
and futile endeavour. Mr. Balfour is a tough nut to crack, even for 
the strong and skilful jaws of Mr. Healy. Mr. O’Brien has wrestled 
with him in vain, and Mr. Parnell, as a rule, judiciously leaves him 
ione, But Mr. Healy, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Parnell, and all the chiefs 
f the party were in Jreland. In their absence Mr. Balfour found it 
n easy matter to parry the attack, and the incident proved a flash in 
ne pan. A much better opening was offered by the business 
arrangements of the sitting. Before the House rose for the Easter 
recess the night was solemnly devoted to further consideration of the 
Resolutions upon which the Budget Bill was to be based. Mr. 
Gladstone, it was known, had prepared an elaborate criticism of the 
{mancial scheme, a strong whip had been sent out from the Con- 
eervative side in anticipation of any hostile movement that might 
le made in the Division Lobby, and the Opposition Benches were 
crowded to hear the chief on a favourite topic. When members 
came down they found to their surprise that the King-Harman Salary 
Dill had-been placed first on the Orders, and, till it was disposed of, 
the Budget could not be reached, nor Mr. Gladstone’s speech made. 
‘This was certainly a piece of sharp procedure, and was resented by 
\lr, T. P. O'Connor, who, with a lack of sense of humour unlooked 
for in an Irishman, always comes to the front on occasions like this 
to uphold the dignity of Parliamentary warfare and protest, against 
anv deviation from the highest level of gentlemanly proceeding. 
‘\t one time it looked as if the Budget debate would at least be 
thrown over into the dinner-hour. The adjournment of the 
debate on the Salary Bill was moved and divided upon, But 
taking into consideration the fact that, in punishing the Govern- 
ment for this little manceuvre, Mr. Gladstone would be the principal 
victim, the Irish members were content with taking a second 
division, and so the Salary Bill passed another milestone on its 
weary way to the Statute Book. : 

‘These episodes passed off without anything like excitement, and 
the House, which, to tell the truth, 1s secretly ashamed of its 
uninteresting state of respectability, was again disappointed in the 
attitude of Mr. Gladstone on the Budget Bill, According to 
common rumour, he was so charged with fury at the shortcomings 
of Mr. Goschen that he would tear his Budget Bill to shreds. In 
his opening sentence, Mr. Gladstone took note of this state of 
expectancy, and blandly announced his intention of disappointing 
i, He was not going to move a resolution, nor was he even going 
to discuss the Budget as a whole. In all his parliamentary relations 
Mr. Gladstone is the veriest slave of precedent. He can disestablish 
a Church or re-adjust the Union. But in criticising a Budget Bill, he 
will move only in the old-established grooves worn through a century 
by the wheels of the parliamentary car. It isin accordance with this 
usage that not only may no amendment be moved, but no general 
attack may be made upon the Budget till, the Resolutions passed, 
the Bill has actually been printed. That stage has not yet been 
reached with Mr. Goschen’s measure, and, accordingly, Mr. Glad- 
stone contented himself with what some members on the Liberal 
side regarded as a half-and-half criticism, intimating that on the 
second reading stage he will moye an amendment with the object of 
what he culls equalising the Succession Duty, which means the 
imposition upon landed property of a fuller share of Imperial 
taxation, After this it was impossible to keep up the fight with any 
show of vigour or reality. It dawdled along through the night in 
anearly empty House, and before midnight the Resolutions were 
agreed to, though many members on both sides significantly 
declared that, whilst not opposing this stage, they reserved their 
freedom of debate upon the Bill in Committee. 

On Tuesday private members had the night all to themselves, 
and certainly did one piece of work which is likely to have sub- 
stantial beneficial results. Sir Edward Birkbeck brought forward a 
motion adumbrating a scheme for the abolition of Local Councils in 
fishery ports, with the object of forming a chain of communication 
between the working-fishermen and the Controlling Board of Trade. 
The dekate was a little hurried, by reason of the overshadowing 
threat of a count-out. But it was allowed to run its course, the talk 
being in the House’ of Commons’ best style, not oratorical, but 
members who had some practical knowledge of the business rising 
in succession, and stating in unambitious language what they knew 
about it, In the end Sir Michael Hicks-Beach promised to incor- 
porate the proposal in a Bill he has in hand. This is a pledge to 
which he will be strictly kept, and fisher-folk will have some 
occasion to be grateful for the newly-created possibility of doing 
business in the House of Commons. 

Wednesday was exclusively an Irish sitting, quite a rarity in 
these days. Mr, Blane brought in a Bill, understood to be Mr. 
Parnell’s, for the relief of agricultural tenants in Ireland. Debate, 


prec 
this 
in the 


therefore, occupied the whole of the sitting, at the close of which 


the Bill was, on a division, thrown out. 


PoLiticAL.—Lord Salisbury received an enthusiastic welcome 
at Carnarvon, where he addressed on Tuesday a monster meeting 0 
Conservatives. He contrasted the disastrous position of affairs at 
home and abroad when he visited North Wales three years ago 
with the present situation, and cordially recognised the value of 
Mr. Goschen’s co-operation, so little expected then, and of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s exertions to procure a settlement of the controversy 


between the United States and Canada. The Local Government 


Bill and Ireland were the main topics dealt with in the rest of the 
led the idea that the 


Premier’s statesmanlike speech. He ridicu 
Principle of the measure had been filched from the Radicals, and 
reminded them that in his Newport speech, more than two years 
ago, he had not only announced a scheme for the reform of Local 
Government, but had intimated that the bodies entrusted with it 
wouid be popularly elected. As to the Bill transferring authority 
from the squirearchy, they had already, as county magistrates, been 
stripped by Parliament of almost all independent power. hen a 
thing does not exist you cannot transfer it, and those who said, 
You have dethroned the squirearchy,” forgot that they had no 
throne to sit upon. In Ireland, the summary power given to the 
Magistrates had arrested the spread of disorder. By all the testi- 
mony that reached the Government, rents are being better paid, law 
As better observed, boycotting is becoming more rare, and in some 
districts has disappeared. In an impressive peroration, Lord Salis- 
bury spoke of the difficult social problems demanding solution, in 
view of which the various nationalities of the kingdom should learn 
that their inevitable fate is to be united, and thus work out the 
gteat future that lies before them.—Some six hundred noblemen 
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and gentlemen were present at the i 
grand banquet given on Wed- 
eel to Mr. A. J. Balfour by the National Union & Conservative 
: Ssociations, the Earl of Dartmouth presiding. Responding to the 
ee of his health, the Chief Secretary for Ireland modestly ascribed 
€ great improvement in the state of that country less to the Govern- 
ra than to the Liberal Unionists, who had so cordially supported 
ie One of the most telling passages in a very telling speech was 
at in which Mr, Balfour contrasted the Nationalist picture of 
a down-trodden Ireland, a gagged Irish press, and a cruel race of 
Irish landlords with thereality: an Ireland represented in Parliament 
much more largely than befitted the number of its people, its 
representatives taking up an inordinate proportion of Imperial 
time, the country which they represented obtaining an inordi- 
nate proportion of the Imperial revenue, its press probably the 
freest_ and certainly the most flagitious in the world, its tenants 
enjoying laws passed for them incomparably more favourable 
to them than the laws of any other country to the tenant of 
any other country, while the oppressive and cruel landlords were 
the victims of illegal conspiracies to despoil them from one end of 
the country to the other.—On the same evening Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking at the National Liberal Club, boasted of the numerous 
victories obtained at by-elections by the Opposition, said that the 
Local Government Bill would require to be thoroughly sifted, 
charged the Budget with being too much in the interests of 
property, and twitted the Conservatives with breaking the pledges 
given by them at the General Election to meet the demands of 
Ireland for local institutions—Lord Randolph Churchill’s vigo- 
rous speech to a Conservative gathering in the Birmingham Town 
Hall was full of cheerful optimism. He eulogised the legislative 
and administrative policy of his former Ministerial colleagues ; he 
was delighted with the improved procedure of the House of 
Commons, and satisfied with the state of Ireland. He had nothing 
but praise for the Budget,’ and the Local Government Bill 
he thought an altogether admirable _measure—an _embodi- 
ment of the principles of Tory Democracy. Even in 
the dependence of the Ministry on the support of the Liberal 
Unionists he saw a great advantage, remarking that the possession 
by a Government of overwhelming parliamentary strength and of 
a highly disciplined majority very often induces serious Ministerial 
evils, such as undue pride and the disdainful treatment of suggestions 
from faithful followers—A very pleasant episode in our political 
warfare was the congratulatory dinner given by the Devonshire 
Club to Mr. Chamberlain on his return from America, at 
which Lord Granville, who presided, proposed the health of the 
guest of the evening, and Mr. Childers “ Success to the Devonshire 
Club,” Lord Hartington genially responding. The principal speeches 
made ought to produce an agreeable impression in the States, so great 
was the stress laid by Lord Granville on the vastly augmented 
appreciation in this country of American culture, and by Mr. 
Chamberlain on that of American institutions, which he regarded 
as in some respects more conservative than our own ; and by both 
statesmen on the inestimable value of the continuance of the most 
friendly relations between the two chief communities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.—At an agricultural meeting in Northamptonshire, 
Lord Spencer temperately criticised some of the provisions of the 
Local Government Bill, while approving of it as a whole, and 
expressing his satisfaction that the question which had been so long 
hung up seemed really at last about to be solved. When the Bill 
had passed, he would be most happy to come forward to get elected 
as a member of the County Council, and would be glad to take a 
share in the new work. 


IRELAND.——The threatened attempts to prove the vitality of 
the National League, by holding illegal meetings on Sunday, were 
baffled by the local autHorities, supported by adequate contingents 
of constabulary and military. There was a great deal of running 
to and fro, in order to out-manceuvre the police, on the part of Mr. 
Healy and other Nationalist M.P.’s, Michael Davitt, of course, 
assisting ; but, with a few insignificant exceptions, the meetings were 
prevented or suppressed, though in some cases there were several 
collisions, more or less serious, between the populace and 
the police and military.—The sentence of three months’ imprison- 


. ment passed on Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P., for a speech made by 


him in Kilkenny county in January, has been confirmed on appeal. 
He is to be treated, however, as a first-class misdemeanant. 


A RoyaL NAVAL AND MivitTary Bazaar takes place next 
month in London to further the establishment and maintenance of 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes at naval ports at home and abroad, 
The Queen patronises the undertaking, which aims at providing 
good, wholesome recreation for soldiers and sailors, and improving 
the condition of the Army and Navy. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——At the instance of Sir Edward Malet, 
British Ambassador at Berlin, the Lord Mayor has opened a 
Mansion House fund for the relief of the many and serious sufferers 
by the recent inundations in Prussia—By a small majority, the 
Northumberland miners have rescinded their decision of some 
months ago to cease payment of the Parliamentary salaries of Mr. 
Burt, M.P. for Morpeth, and Mr, Fenwick, M.P. for the Wansbeck 
division of the County.—Manchester is to be in future the head- 
quarters of the Bi-Metallic League, which intends to agitate 
vigorously, and with this object to raise a guarantee-fund of at least 
20,000/,, nearly half of which, it is said, has been already subscribed. 


Our Osrruary records the death, in her eighty-ninth year, of 
Lady Wake, the last surviving sister of the late Archbishop Tait, 
who has contributed reminiscences of him and his family to his 
forthcoming biography, and who, brought up in the Presbyterian 
faith, was at the age of seventy confirmed by him ; in his sixty-first 

ear, of Sir Charles Watson-Copley, Bart.; in his sixty-third year, 
of the Hon. William H. Walsh, a native of Oxfordshire, formerly 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of Queensland and Minister of 
Works in that colony; in or about his forty-ninth year, of Mr. 
Russell Robertson, Assistant-Judge and British Consul at Yoko- 
hama ; in his eighty-second year, of Mr. John Bury Dasent, late 
Judge of the Bow and Shoreditch County Courts ; in his fifty-first 
year, of Mr. E. J. H. Stoneham, a leading member of the Corpora- 
tion’ of London, and described as “one of the largest cheap 
pooksellers in the metropolis,” who was the unsuccessful Unionist 
candidate for North-East Bethnal Green at the last General 
Election ; in his seventy-fourth year, of the Rev. Thomas H. 
Sheppard, Fellow and Chaplain of Exeter College, Oxford, a very 
energetic promoter of Conservatism in the University ; in his sixty- 
first year, of the Rev. Charles Beard, a well-known Unitarian 
minister, founder of the Theological Review, and some years since 
Hibbert Lecturer ; in her sixty-third year, and in very straitened 
circumstances, of Miss Maria Hook, eldest daughter of Theodore 
Hook, the once famous wit, novelist, and editor of Fokn Bull, 
who until recently had maintained herself by giving lessons in 
languages at Brixton ; and of Mr, Walter Ingram, youngest son of 
the late Mr. Herbert Ingram, formerly M.P. for Boston, and founder 
of the /Justrated London News, who a few days ago was killed by 
an elephant which had been wounded by a shot from one of the 
hunters, near Berbera, on the East Coast of Africa, whither Mr. 
Ingram had gone on a hunting expedition. He was in the thirty- 
third year of his age, and had been married only about a year. He 
had travelled extensively, was in Zululand at the time of the 
campaign against Cetewayo, joined the brigade of Sir Herbert 
Stewart in its march across the Bayuda desert, was attached to 
Lord Charles Beresford’s naval corps, took part in the battles of 
Abu Klea and Metammeh, and his services, which were mentioned 
in Lord Wolseley’s despatches, were rewarded with a medal. 


SEA-KALE is being introduced on New York dinner-tables—quite 
a novelty to the American markets. Hitherto the vegetable was 
scarcely known throughout the United States, but lately it has 
suddenly appeared growing wild along the coasts. 


YouTHFUL Propictes being the fashion just now among 
pianists, the fancy has spread to other professions. Thus a marvel- 
lous “ boy-preacher ” of eleven years, Pascal Porter, is converting 
crowds of people in Kentucky and Indiana, U.S.A. He is described 
as a handsome lad, with bright-brown eyes. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE ARMADA TERCENTENARY at 
Plymouth next July will include an exhibition of arms and armour, 
relics, pictures, portraits of the Elizabethan worthies, books, manu- 
scripts, and other matters relating to the period. An appeal is, 
therefore, made to private individuals possessing such souvenirs to 
lend them for the occasion, and to communicate with the Secretary 
of the Plymouth Commemoration Committee, Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright. The Committee will pay the carriage, and insure the col- 
lection against fire. © 


THE LATE LovIsA ALCOTT’s reminiscences of her girlhood are 
shortly to be published in Boston. Miss Alcott finished these 
memoirs only a brief period before her death, and they contain most 
interesting recollections of the Hawthornes, Emersons, and other 
prominent American writers, The authoress of “Little Women” 
worked hard up even to her dying moments, and she ended her very 
last letter with the query, “Shall I ever find time to die ?” Two 
days later, says thé New York Céristian Union, that question was 
answered, 


CANINE SPRING FasHIONS are being seriously considered by 
loving mistresses across the Channel. Poodles are again first 
favourites for the time, and they are now clipped @ /2 Louis XIV., 
that is, entirely shaven except the head, which thus resembles the 
voluminous wigs affected by the Grand Monarque. A few curls are 
carelessly tied together on the top of the dog's head, and if Lulu 
and Moustache are white or grey they may wear either pink or blue 
bows, while sulphur-coloured ribbon is considered most becoming to 
a black coat. 


A “JouRNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH ” will be offered 
to visitors at the Paris Exhibition next year as a contrast to the 
excursion into the upper atmosphere prepared by the Eiffel Tower. 
A deep shaft will be sunk into the ground in the Trocadero garden, 
where people will be lowered down as if descending a mine. When 
they have reached a certain depth, they will be shown a moving 
panorama of the different strata of the earth, of all kinds of mines 
—salt, iron, coal, &c.—and representations of the Catacombs and 
the Paris sewers. 

Ten THOUSAND Live FLEAS were recently advertised for in 
an American journal. Some one who thought the request must 
be a joke interviewed the advertiser, and found that he was a pro- 
fessional flea-trainer, who had appealed in good faith. The trainer 
stated that about one flea in a thousand can be taught anything, 
that the training takes three months, and that a performing flea 
only lives a year, even with the greatest care. He received 3,000 
fleas in answer to his advertisement, and paid 5/. for them, as they 
were very good fleas. So at least says the Albany Sunday Press. 

Tue RooMS OF THE LATE GERMAN EMPEROR in the 
Berlin Palace are to remain just in the same condition as when 
William I. last used them. His papers are now being sorted by a 
Ministerial Commission to decide between State and purely private 
documents. Curiously enough, the Emperor’s death was unknown 
to one community of ‘his subjects for just a fortnight. Owing to 
the bad weather in the North Sea, the inhabitants of the little 
North Frisian island, Hallig Gréde, on the Schlesvig coast, were cut 
off from all communication with the mainland for over a fortnight, 
and the fisher families had hoisted their flags in honour of their 
Sovereign’s birthday on March 22nd, when, late in the evening, a 
boat brought news of his death. 

Tue ELectric Cus or NEw York is replete with every 
electrical appliance. Thus, on approaching the door, instead of 
using a bell-pull, the visitor, by pressing his foot on a metal plate, 
rings an electric bell, and the door is unlocked by electricity, and 
opens at once. The house is lighted by incandescent lamps, of 
which there are 350. In the kitchen is an electric gridiron, which 
broils the meat by the use of the electricity from the lighting appa- 
ratus passing through and heating the wires of the gridiron. The 
boots are blacked and polished with brushes worked by the same 
power, the clocks wound, the lock on the safe opened, and even the 
piano played by electricity. : 

TREE-PLANTING IN NORTHERN CHINA is being strenuously 
enjoined by the authorities, not only as a productive industry for 
the people, but alike as a means of strengthening the river embank- 
ments against floods and of checking drought. Of late years trees 
have been cut down wholesale for agricultural purposes, while the 
peasants do not take the trouble to plant fresh ones, because the 
soil is so loose that they must dig down very deep for a satisfactory 
foothold. So vast tracts of fertile land are left barren, while in the 
northern provinces especially the influx of sand carried by high 
winds from the Mongolian deserts threatens to fill up the unoccupied 
ground. So in the important province of Chi-li, which contains the 
capital, Pekin, a Government proclamation has been issued notifying 
the “Eight directions for tree plantation ”—most minute instruc- 
tions as to the kind of trees required, the depth they should be 
planted, and the fertilisers to be used—and the “ Ten benefits to be 
derived from the same,” such, among others, as the sale of timber 
and fruit, the beneficial influence of trees in attracting rain, pre- 
serving the just equilibrium of wind influences, and purifying the 
atmosphere, while “ travellers and families will find shade and rest 
under the branches "—a poetic touch for conclusion. 

Tue Paris SALON has got into trouble with the authorities, and 
the Society of Artists, who now manage the enterprise, are in sore 
alarm lest they should be obliged to let it slip out of their hands 
back to Government control. The Department of Public Lands has 
suddenly informed the Society that the use of the Palais de 
Industrie will only be granted_on condition that Sundays and 
Thursdays are made free days. Sunday already is free after noon, 
so this would be no great hardship; but Thursday, being the 
weekly school holiday, is always a profitable day, and would be a 
considerable loss to the Society. Then the Assistance Publique 
comes forward to claim not only a larger share of the receipts— 
according to the tax levied on theatres—but also arrears of 2,400/, 
for the past season since the artists assumed charge of the Salon. If 
these two claims were satisfied, the Society could neither pay its way 
nor furnish profits for the support of aged and disabled artists, as in 
former years, and so the Government would again take affairs in 
hand.- Sich a prospect causes great consternation in Art circles. 
Meanwhile the Salon jury have finished their task, and have found 
so much good work among the pictures sent in that they have 
admitted forty-eight over the orthodox 2,500. Even then there are 
4,292 rejections. Awaiting the Salon opening, Art amateurs are 
now viewing the excellent exhibition of the Pastel Society, a revival 
in which modern execution is fast rivalling that of the old masters. 
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LOADING A TORPEDO TUBE ON THE UPPER DECK, LOOKING FORWARD 


THERE has been a serious “Chancellor crisis” in GERMANY. | 
For the last two years there has been much talk of a proposed. 
marriage between Prince Alexander of Battenberg and the Princess i} 
Victoria, the second daughter of the Emperor and Empress. The: 
late Emperor William and Prince Bismarck, however, firmly | 
opposed any such proposition, in order to avoid any further com- | 
plications with Russia ; and it was not until a fortnight since that; 
the matter was seriously revived. On March 31 the Emperor is | 
said to have informed Prince Bismarck’ that the marriage would | 
take place; and, on the Chancellor raising grave political objec- | 
tions, told him that the match was ardently desired by the: 
Empress. Prince Bismarck accordingly asked to see her, and then) 
again urged his objections, intimating that if the~ marriage were; 
persisted in he should have to tender his resignation. Next day), 
was Prince Bismarck’s birthday, and Prince William made the now | 
famous speech about following the Chancellor's lead as standard- | 
bearer of the Empire, the original version of which has since been | 
greatly modified by the official text, which makes the Prince’s words || 
far more applicable to the Emperor than to Prince Bismarck. A few:. 
days later the Emperor appears to have informed Prince Bismarck that 
Prince Alexander would shortly arrive in Berlin, and that he intended 
to raise his proposed son-in-law to the rank of Furst, by which he would| 
rank asa member of the Royal Family, to create him a general, and to 
bestow upon him the Order of Merit—the highest Prussian decora- 
tion for bravery. The Chancellor then drew up a memorial of forty | 
pages, detailing the various political reasons against such a step, | 
and once more firmly declared his intention to resign unless the | 
Emperor gave way. This certainly had the effect of causing Prince! 
Alexander's journey to Berlin to be postponed, and according to the 
semi-official journals Prince Bismarck was announced to have gained 
the day. Later information, however, rendered this solution of the 
difficulty doubtful, and the enthusiasm shown on the Empress’s visit 
to the inundated districts aroused a belief that after all the Emperor 
might consider himself sufficiently strong in his popularity with the, 
nation to bear the loss of the great Chancellor. On Tuesday Prince 
Bismarck had a two hours’ interview with the Empress, and with 
regard to this the Chancellor’s organ announced that the marriage 
had been abandoned. It is believed, however, that the matter is | 
only postponed, and the fact that our own Queen is strongly in 
favour of the match, and that she is coming to Berlin on her’ 
return journey to England gives colour to the suspicion that 
Prince Bismarck may eventually be wo.sted by the united trio 
of Victorias. Should’ such a contingency occur the Prince would 
probably be succeeded by Prince Hohenlohe—at present Statthalter 
of Alsace and Lorraine. 


Public opinion in GERMANY is somewhat divided regarding the 
conflict, and it is generally believed that the marriage question has 
merely been used by Prince Bismarck to cover numerous differences 
which are generally reported to exist between the Emperor and him- 
self. In RusstA curiously enough Prince Bismarck’s opposition to 
the marriage is greatly ridiculed, and the statement that he is actuated 
out of regard for the Czar’s feelings is stigmatised as a new political 
trick. It is pointed outthat, on the contrary, the very fact of his becom- 
ing the Emperor’s son-in-law would preclude him from ever returning 
to Bulgaria as a vassal to the Sultan. It is also to be noted that by 
Clause 3 of the Berlin Treaty, the Prince,as a “member of 
a reigning European family,” would be ineligible for the 
Bulgarian Throne. The Moscow Gazette is particularly bitter 
against the German Chancellor, and remarks, “ Russia will los 
nothing if the marriage of Prince Alexander of Battenberg liberates 
Europe from Prince Bismarck’s tyranny.” One journal, however, 
the Grashdanine, adopts a very contrary opinion, and attributes the, 
whole crisis to the influence and selfish purposes of designing Eng:' 
land. In AUSTRIA the course of the crisis is followed with the 
greatest interest, and Prince Bismarck’s _ high-handed treat-! 
ment of the Emperor, and his excessive tenderness towards 
Russian feelings is very angrily commented upon, and by his 
“humiliating concessions” to Russia he is charged with having 
handed over to her the road to Constantinople. “It is the East 
which is being sacrificed,” remarks the Wiener Tagélatt, “and it is 
not Germany who will pay. The solution of the crisis thus becomes 
of great importance to the Austro-German alliances, for Austria- 
Hungary cannot be indifferent to the Eastern Question.” 

l 


The Emperor Frederick does not seem to have been quite so wel 
this week. The headaches from which he suffered at San Remo 
have returned, his cough has become more troublesome, and there 
have been some slight swellings in his throat. He has been able, 
however, to attend to all State affairs, and to take his usual drive, 
He has bestowed the Grand Cross of the Hohenzollern Order with: 
the Star of the same Order on Sir Morell Mackenzie, and the second 
class of the Crown Order upon Dr. Hovell, accompanying the gifts’ 
with a few flattering words——The Empress has been to the 
inundated districts, and has visited various places where the home- 
less were being sheltered. Throughout her journey, the Empress 
was received with unbounded enthusiasm, particularly at Posen, 
where she met with a frantic ovation—a cheering testimony of 
loyalty after the covert sneers and inuendos in which a certain 
portion of Berlin Society have been indulging of late. The 
Empress has issued a reply and thanks to the address presented to 
her by the girls and women of Berlin, and earnestly asks for their 
continued co-operation in “great tasks which devolve upon man- 
kind—namely, to alleviate distress and suffering, to create pure 
happiness, and to lay a sure foundation for all truly human virtues 
by the proper nurture of children and the young.” 

FRANCE continues to be engrossed in .Boulangism, and the 
soldier-politician is certainly scoring heavily against his opponents. 
At the Dordogne election on Sunday, notwithstanding that he did 
not offer himself as a candidate, he was elected by 59,000 votes 
against 35,000 polled for the Republican candidate, and though in. 
Aisne he polled only 11,600 and in Aude 8,000 votes, it is manifest 
that he has secured a strong hold upon certain sections of his coun- 
trymen. He is pinning his fate on the result of the election in the 
Nord, where everybody expects that he will be elected by a 
large majority. Consequently he has issued an address to his 
Dordogne constituency, declining to become their Deputy, 
notwithstanding “the magnificent demonstration spontaneously 
organised by your patriotism with my name.” “ Itis not a man that 
is in question,” General Boulanger continues; “it is France. The 
General against whom so many thwarted ambitions had combined, 
and of whom it was resolved to make a pariah, disappears in the 
midst of this great act of reparation in which you have taken 
part. . . . It will be shown that the Department of the Dordogne is 
not disposed to allow itself to be extinguished by a Parliament, the 
sterility and impotence of which will end by holding up the French 
Republic to the laughter of Europe.” After once more asserting 
his war cry, the necessity for ‘dissolution and revision,” he declares 
“ Universal suffrage is our master. It is intolerable that politicians 
who have fallen into disrepute should put forth their pretensions to 
make it their servant.” He then tells the Dordogne electors that 
on Sunday the electors of the Nord will join them in a new and not 
less significant protest, and winds up with announcing that the 
“hour has come when every Frenchman without distinction of 
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territories or provinces should unite in one single purpose—the 


greatness of the country.” 


General Boulanger is aided in his campaign by the Bonapartists, 


who greatly relish the tendency towards Czesarism into which he 
is fast drifting, and which is causing very serious apprehension to 
all Moderate Republicans. The Débats remark, that “ There is no 
concealing the fact that we are in presence of one of the gravest 
dangers this country has encountered for a long time,” is being 


echoed far and wide, and ‘“ What is to happen next ?” is being asked on 
all sides. The General himself declares that his present programme 
of “dissolution and revision” having been fulfilled, he has his 
“ plan” ready—but what this m sterious plan is he resolutely refuses 
to disclose at present. The Opportunists seem paralysed for the 
moment, and the Cabinet is credited with the intention of requesting 
President Carnot to postpone the reassembling of the Chamber for a 
month, in order to see if the popular excitement would tone down by 
that time. Most people shrewdly suspect the General's plan to be 
the attainment of the supreme power, and the notion of history 
repeating itself in the form of a dictatorship and, in all probability, 
another war with Germany, is causing the greatest apprehension 
amongst thinking Frenchmen. The “masses,” however, to judge 
by their votes, think otherwise, and as ever are ready to give 
theirsupport to any strong man who has sufficient force of cha- 
racter to rise above the political mediocrities who have so 
long been the rulers of France, and who, after seventeen 
years, cannot succeed in forming a Government able to com- 
mand the support either of the Chamber or the- country at 
large. The French populace are always ready to put their 
trust in King Stork rather than King Log. The middle classes, 
however, have had quite enough of the former, and_ while 
the gamins of Paris raise cheers before the Hotel de Louvre, where 
the General lives, and greet him as he drives by with cries of 
“Vive Boulanger,” the shopkeepers shout from their thresholds 
«A bas Badinguet”’ The Republican Members of the Council- 
General of the Nord, also, have issued an address to the electors 
warning them by their vote of to-morrow not to “abdicate their 
liberties and ‘submit to the rule of the sword by favouring the 
accession of a Dictator.” 

From ITALY we hear that several transports have been despatched 
to Massowah to bring home a portion of the troops in Abyssinia, 
so that there now seems comparatively little danger of any further 
serious hostilities. The retreat of the Negus is looked upon as a 
success for the Italians, and is certainly so complete as to give rise 
to the suspicion that some “understanding” has been come to 
between General San Marzano and King John, especially as Ras 
Aloola is stated to have been disgraced, and replaced in the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Hamasen by another chieftain, Ras Agos. 
The inhabitants of the provinces of Tigre and Amhara also who 
followed Abyssinian troops in consequence of the proclamation of 
a holy war have now returned home. The “Special Colonial 
Corps” of the Italian Army will remain at Massowah, but the 
remainder of the troops will go back to Italy. 


In INDIA the Viceroy continues his farewell tour, but has decided 
not to go to Cashmere owing to the epidemic of cholera now pre- 
vailing there. At Oudh, in reply to an address, Lord Dufferin re- 
marked that the system of local self government was working in a 
promising manner, and declared that never during the last hundred 
years has a deeper feeling of security prevailed among all classes. 
There is no news of importance from the Sikkim Expedition. A 
number of Tibetans have been seen near the Jalap Pass who, how- 
ever, retired upon the advance of our mcn.—In BuRMA the policy of 
disarming the population continues to be severely criticised, and the 
Rangoon Times declares that in this manner the loyal classes are left 
completely at the mercy of the disloyal, as the dacoits have no diffi- 
culty whatever in procuring arms. ‘“ The worst fears,” it continues, 
“yegarding the effect on the local people*of all races are being 
realised, and the end is not yet. There are already indications that 
no act of the Government during the war has been more disastrous 
to the pacification of the country than this, save, perhaps, the dis- 
banding of Theebaw’s troops with arms in their hands.” 


Jn the UNITED STATES President Cleveland has received a letter 
from the Pope expressing his thanks for the gift of a copy of the 
United States Constitution on the occasion of his Jubilee, and ex- 
presses his sense of the great distinction of receiving such an unex- 
pected gift from the ruler of a free people. The Pope concluded by 
declaring that he prays for America, and for the perpetuation of its 
institutions of liberty. Senator Roscoe Conkling is dangerously ill 
from the effects of the blizzard in New York, to the fury of which 
he was exposed for some hours. The Mayor of New York has 
vetoed the resolution, passed by the Board of Aldermen, restricting 
the Mayor’s control over the raising of flags on the City Hall. This 
resolution was passed because the Mayor would not display Irish flags 
on St. Patrick’s day. 


CANADA, after a fortnight’s parliamentary debate, has rejected 
Sir Richard Cartwright’s motion for unrestricted trade reciprocity 
with the United States, and has adopted, by a majority of 57, a 
Ministerial amendment to the effect that “ Canada in future, as in 
the past, is desirous of cultivating and extending trade relations 
with the United States in so far as they may not conflict with the 
policy of fostering the various interests and industries of the 
Dominion which was adopted in 1879, and has since received in so 
marked a manner the sanction and approval of the Canadian 
people.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS.—In SPAIN the trial has taken place of 
Dr. Middleton for shooting a gipsy who attempted to rob him when 
visiting the towers of Cordova Cathedral. Dr. Middleton has been 
treated with every courtesy, and has been allowed to live in his 
hotel. The gipsy was a notoriously bad character.—In EGyPT four 
unarmed Bluejackets, who were strolling outside Suakim, were 
attacked by a party of rebels who were lying in ambush—one, 
Armourer Small, being dangerously wounded with nine spear and 
sword wound, Three of the assailants were killed by a Gatling on 
a neighbouring redoubt.—A letter has been received from Emin 
Pasha, dated August 10, 1887. All is well at Wadelai, the crops 
are abundant, the cotton plantations yielding well, and “ altogether 
things look more brightly than before.” He approves of Stanley 
having chosen the Congo route, as he would have found still greater 
difficulty and danger had he gone by way of Uganda, but strongly 
reiterates his determination not to leave the country on the arrival 
of the Relief Expedition. “Would you,” he asks Mr. Allen, Se- 
cretary of the Anti-Slavery Society,” to whom the letter is 
addressed, “desert your own work just at the dawn of better 
times?” A later letter brings news up to September 3rd, when 
Emin expresses his opinion that the difficulties which Stanley would 
have to overcome—almost impassable swamps, and the number of 
rivers with floating vegetation—would quite suffice to account for 
the delay of the Expedition. The latest intelligence from Wadelai 
is et September 24th, when no news of Mr. Stanley had been 
received. 


——— 


A “BOULANGER” FicurE is the latest success in Parisian 
cotillons. The gentlemen turn up their coat-collars, put on blue 
spectacles, and walk down the ball-room with a slight limp, in 
imitation of the disguise which General Boulanger is said to have 
adopted when he came to Paris on the sly. A lady chooses the 
gentleman who best resembles “our little Ernest,” and waltzes with 
him, limp and all. 
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THE QUEEN remains at Florence until the end of next wee! 
Her Majesty is much pleased with the city and its surrounding. 
and is especially gratified by the warm reception and attention 


Ke 


shown to the British Royal party by the Florentines. The greetincs 
between the King and Queen of Italy and Queen Victoria were 
especially cordial, while King Humbert and Queen Margherita ane 
a grand lunch at the Pitti Palace to Her Majesty, who sat on the 
right hand of the King, the Empress of Brazil being on his lef, 
The Emperor of Brazil, the Queen of Servia, and Princess Beatrice 
further formed the Royal party, and Earl Cadogan, as Minister in 
Attendance on Queen Victoria, and Sir J. S. Lumley, British 
Ambassador to Rome, were included among the fifty-six Sleste 
The Italian King and Queen left Florence for Rome the’ eine 
evening. On Saturday the Queen and Princess Beatrice spent the 
morning in the Villa gardens, and drove to Fiesole in the afternoon 
also receiving a call from the Archbishop of Florence. Next 
morning they attended Divine Service in the Villa, where the Dean 
of Windsor officiated, while in the afternoon they drove in the 
neighbourhood of the Villa. Monday morning Her Majesty and 
the Princess spent at San Dominico di Fiesole, where they met the 
Seventh Regiment of Bersaglieri, and the Queen inspected the 
corps, who subsequently marched past the Royal party. In the 
afternoon Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice drove to Bello 
Sguardo, and on Tuesday visited the Church of Santa Maria Novella, 
On Wednesday Her Majesty visited the Badia Church and the Cathe. 
dral, They continue to visit the Florentine museums and picture. 
galleries, and have been through the Bargello National Museum. 
Princess Louise is expected to join the Queen this week in time to 
keep the Princess Beatrice’s thirty-first birthday to-day (Saturday) 
but Prince Henry of Battenberg has gone to Malta, on a short visit 
to the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. At present the Queen 
still intends to return to England vw Germany, in order to visit the 
German Emperor and Empress at Charlottenburg, and it is possible 
that Her Majesty may stay long enough to witness the marriage of 
Prince Henry and Princess Irene, unless the wedding is deferred 
until May 24th, as at present suggested. Probably Her Majesty 
will reach Charlottenburg on Sunday or Monday, travelling wii 
the Brenner Pass. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales received another Silver 
Wedding gift at Sandringham on Saturday, when attending the 
East Winch Steeplechases, near Lynn. Accompanied by their sons 
and daughters the Prince and Princess were entertained in a large 
marquee by the members of the West Norfolk Hunt, who, through 
their Master, Mr. Hamond, presented a silver model of a fox in full 
gallop, and an album containing the subscribers’ names. After- 
wards the Royal party witnessed the races. Another wedding 
gift, by the by, is shortly to come from the Prince’s regi- 
ment, the roth Hussars, a full-length statuette of Prince Albert 
Victor. On Sunday the Prince and Princess and their family 
attended Divine Service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, where the Rev, 
Teignmouth Shore preached. The Prince comes up to town this 
week to see Prince George start to rejoin his ship, the Dreadnought, 
at Malta, on the expiration of his leave. 

The eldest son of Prince and Princess Christian, Prince Christian 
Victor, comes of age to-day (Saturday), when there will be great 
festivities at Cumberland Lodge, and Windsor will present him with 
the honorary freedom of the Royal borough. The Prince and 
Princess’ second daughter, Princess Louise, has just been confirmed 
at Windsor by the Bishop-Designate of Wakefield, late Bishop of 
Bedford.—The Duchess of Albany’s brother, the Hereditary Prince 
of Waldeck-Pyrmont, appears to be out of danger from his severe 
attack of scarlet-fever. At one time his condition was very serious. 
The Empress of Austria and the Archduchess Valérie have gone to 
Bournemouth. Her Majesty was not well during the close of her 
stay in town, bnt the young Princess kept up her sight-seeing to the 
last, going to inspect the Jubilee Presents at Bethnal Green, to 
Windsor on Sunday to see the Castle, and on Monday to the Crystal 
Palace, Dudley House, and the British Museum. After a week at 
Bournemouth the Empress and her daughter will cross to Cherbourg 
on their way to Baden-Baden.—The Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught are now staying at the Indian hill-station of Mahableshwur, 


amid lovely forest scenery. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY will receive at Canterbury 
Cathedral on June 30th the prelates attending the Pan-Anglican 
Conference, and will deliver an address of welcome. ; 

Tue Bisuop oF Lonnon, opening on Tuesday the second Session 
of the London Diocesan Conferences, said that, in his opinion, it 
would not be wise to divide the Diocese of London, but it needed 
the lakours of more than one, more than two, more even than three 
suffragan Bishops. He did not despair ofobtaining, as time went on, 
such further assistance as might be necessary. 

Dr. PEROWNE of Cambridge and seven members of the Church 
Missionary Society, including the incumbent of St. Barnabas, haxe 
signed a communication tothe Record in reference to the circular, ee 
viously referred to in this column, in which Lord Lichfield and othe 
members of the Association lamented the alleged tendency of the een 
clation to “depart from distinctively Protestant and Evangelica 
principles.” They deprecate what they regard as a pte ike 
bring organised discord into the councils of the Society; the elle . 
of which will be “ to disturb and paralyse its action. In ee mh ' 
they say, ‘‘ We would express our unshaken confidence in the Se y 
of those who now manage the Society’s affairs to the great ag 
of the English Reformation so dear to its revered founders. 
those principles our own attachment is firm and unabated. 

Tue CHURCH ASSOCIATION invites Evangelical Churchmen to 
promote a petition asking Parliament to substitute ce tee ae a 
imprisonment as the punishment of contumacious clerics who ais 
obey the judgments of Ecclesiastical Courts. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE DIOCESE OF LONDON has granted : 
faculty to pull down the old parish church of Stepney, and ee eon 
a new church at a cost of 20,000/, of which 12,000/ are already 


in hand. se 
West STREET CHAPEL, St. Giles’s, built 185 years ae a 
French Protestant refugees, became for half-a-century the om ee 
preaching place of John Wesley, and was afterwards for ag cing 
a proprietary chapel of the Church of England. On the death H 
its last minister it was offered for sale, and, through the interposition 
of a friend, was bought in for 4,500/, to be transferred pee y 
to the Church of England if the money can be collected within : 
reasonably short time. In this event, the Rector of St. Giles's ie 
make it the permanent church of his Seven Dials Mission, for 
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connected with which it has been recently reopened. 
stil] requires to be raised, and if this cannot be done 
Il be sold once more for business purposes. 

\r, SPURGEON, who is again seriously indisposed, has met with 
a courteous but decided negative the request made to him by nearly 
* thousand Church officers of, the Baptist Communion to reconsider 
pis attitude towards the Baptist Union, in order to prevent further 


discussion. 


congregation 
About 1,700. 
the chapel Wi 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the General Court-Martial on Major 
Templer, Seventh King’s Royal Rifles, for improperly giving infor- 
mation in connection with the department of military-ballooning, in 
which he is an instructor, has been concluded. The charges rested 
chiefly on the evidence of witnesses who deposed to his presence in 
Birmingham on certain specified days. It _was proved to the satis- 
faction of the Court that he was not in Birmingham on the most 
material of those days, and they pronounced him honourably 
acquitted of all the charges. 

‘TE QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION, on the re-opening of the Law 
Courts on Tuesday, adjudicated on an action for libel. brought by 
the New Chile Mining Company against a Venezuelan Mining 
Company. The plaintiff Company were the successors in title of 
the Old Chile Company, three years after the winding-up of which 
the Directors of the defendant Company issued a circular, charging 
that Company with having improperly obtained posses ion of a 
certain quantity of gold belonging to another Company, and it was 
insinuated, at least so the plaintiffs contended, that it ought to be 
restored by them, they denying the truth of the allegations. The 
Court gave judgment for the defendants, Mr. Justice Field remark- 
ing that a jury might reasonably find the defendants guilty of 
likelling the Old Company, but this was not a libel on the New one, 
which was not accused of stealing, or improperly dealing with the 
cold. The mere allegation that a man is under a pecuniary liability 
is no ground for an action for libel. 

Tue ConpucTor oF A LOTTERY of rather an ingenious kind, 
worked through a periodical called Leisure, and_professedly in con- 
junction with a “National Prize Competition Company,” was sen- 
tenced by a metropolitan police-magistrate to a month’s imprison- 
ment. There were no blanks in it, and the advertisement said, 
« This is no lottery, as every one gets a present,” a statement which, 
when the conductor appealed against his sentence at the Middlesex 
Sessions, his counsel admitted to be “ bad law.” The Court con- 
firmed the conviction, but in consideration of the appellant’s good 
character altered the sentence from imprisonment to the payment of 
two fines of 25/. each. 
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Tue New SEason.— Easter has teen a distinct boundary line 
between the winter and summer seasons. During the present 
month, indeed, for some curious reason musical performances will 
be more or less slack. There are only half-a-dozen events this 
weck, and fewer than a dozen next. In short, entrepreneurs seemed to 
have unduly frightened themselves on the death of the Emperor 
William, and, as performances cannot be organised in a hurry, the 
bulk of the season’s work will be limited to May and June. The 
Philharmonic concerts will, it is true, be resumed next week, but 
the Sarasate concerts will not commence till May 5th, the Richter 
concerts till May 7th, and the Hallé recitals till May 11th. The 
Bach Choir performance of the Mass in B minor will be given on 
May 12th, ahout which date also the Royal Italian Opera will open. 
The Von Biilow recitals of Beethoven’s pianoforte works will start 
later on, The Nilsson farewells will begin late in May, and the 
Sembrich concerts early in June. In June will take place the 
first of a series of Biennial Festivals, to be given alter- 
nately in Lincoln and Peterborough Cathedrals. At that 
lusy time of the year London critics clearly cannot attend, and, 
therefore, the affair will (as a beginning, at any rate,) be of little 
more than local interest. Towards the end of June the Handel 
Festival will take place at the Crystal Palace. The leading details 
we have already announced. The Italian Opera season at Covent 
Garden (in all probability the only opera season of the summer) 
will end about mid-July, and in the course of that month the Chester 
Festival will take place. The Promenade Concerts will open at 
Covent Garden about August 11th. August will see the Birming- 
ham, September the Hereford, and October the Bristol Festivals, 
and by that time the busy London season will again have 
commenced. 


LittLE HormMANN.—Little Joseph Hofmann has returned 
tom the United States. He landed at Southampton on Thursday 
ust week, and came on to London, his ruddy cheeks, freshened by 
the sea air, wholly contradicting American reports of his severe 
illness. However, it has been thought advisable that he should 
have a few months’ rest, and accordingly he started on Sunday for 
Berlin, and afterwards he will go Eisenach, and subsequently pro- 
ably to Carlsbad. He will return in the autumn to give pianoforte 
recitals in England. 


_Dvordx’s SYMPHONY IN F.—Antonin Dvordk’s Symphony in 
r, Written in 1875, if not before, but only recently published, was 
prcdueed for the first time in this country at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday. Its somewhat romantic history was not stated in the 


analytical programme. At the time when it was designed, Dvorak ' 


Was a struggling and well-nigh friendless beginner. He had given 
up an ill-paid position as one of the violinists of the Bohemian 
Upera House at Prague, and was trying to live upon about 154 a 
year, the salary of his post of organist at the Adalbett Church, and 
i few pounds more gained by teaching. Moreover, he had recently 
married a wife, and was in bitterly practical fashion testing the 
lt whether two (and a little child) could really live as 
euanly as one. After many disappointments he, for this very 
Symbian in F (really his first symphony), at length gained 
sti ota! from the Austrian Government of 354—an “artists 
The as it was called, given to assist struggling musicians. 
iHosee i here his fate, and he determined to be a com- 
the foll 118 troubles were, it is true, not even then over, for in 
allowed 13% year his colossal Stabat Mater, which is now generally 
té¢ou: ere be one of the finest of modern compositions, and.the 
rected ii of which was first due to London, was ignominiously 
itour y Austrian bureaucracy as utterly unworthy of pecuniary 
Herbe een at all, and it was not until two years later, when 
comme d iscovered his talent and introduced him to Brahms, who re- 
ace - him to his first publisher, that Dvorak’s future was tolera- 
as well news “The symphony in F, therefore, has some sort of historical 

as purely musical interest. In the work itself, however, we 
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find Dvorak’s style b 8 
y no means thoroughly formed. In the first 
mt fone he hovers between Gan aten and Nationalism, 
ace 1s a curious mélange. But in the scherzo he shows 
eens a Czech, and still more so in the finale, which is as 
pi Gos gece of workmanship as could possibly be desired. 
fog a ay ees Palace concert also, Madame Valleria sang, 
beg ee ans Wessely, an Austrian violinist and a pupil of Pro- 
= riin of Vienna, made a fairly successful désuc. He will 
prot pa ha heard to better advantage when he gets a better violin, 

= ree ; 

ake Se cot aa music than Spohr’s seventh Concerto 


_ NoTEs AND News. The new Royal College of Music will 
= said, be built on the site of the cansenstory ich adjoins the 
oe Albert Hall, and will be separated by a broad roadway from 
on new Imperial Institute—Mdlle. Vera Verrinski (Miss Minnie 
Colman), who has recently won successes in opera at Milan, 
ae niece of John Stuart Mill—The clever young soprano, Miss 

hitacre, who was taken seriously ill on suddenly receiving a 
telegram announcing the death of her father, is now better, and will 
return to England ‘to resume her professional duties in the autumn. 
—The blind pianist, Mr. Hollins, a pupil of the Royal Normal 
College of Norwood, won a great success last Saturday, at a concert 
at Boston, U.S.—The deaths are announced of Mr, W. R. Nicholson 
(by accidental burning), a well known English writer on musical 
subjects ; of Mrs. Amelia Louisa Freund, also a popular writer on 
such things and widow of Dr. J. C. H. Freund, a famous German 
physician, long settled in London, also of Alkan, who, sixty-seven 
years ago, was a pianoforte “ prodigy,” and was afterwards a teacher 
in Paris ; and of Antonio Rera, who for nearly seventy years was a 
member of the chorus of La Scala, Milan, and knew all the old 
Italian operatic celebrities.—Mr. Carl Formes, the veteran operatic 
basso, will make his first appearance these twenty years in London 
at a concert to be given on the 23rd in aid of the Homeopathic 
Hospital.—The rumour is unfounded that Miss ‘“ Nikita” has been 
engaged by Mr. Augustus Harris for the Royal Italian Opera.—A 
subscription is being organised for the benefit of the well-known 
opera manager, Mr. J. H. Mapleson. 


BEL See ie 
IEATRES 


AUDIENCES nowadays are not inclined to look with much favour 
upon the poetic drama, It is to be regretted, therefore, that now 
that Messrs. Hare and Kendal have transferred their attention to 
this particular branch of stage-craft they should have had nothing 
better to present to their patrons at the ST. JAMEs’s Theatre than a 
revival of Lovell’s play of Zhe Wife's Secret. This piece was long 
in the exclusive repertory of Mr. and Mrs.’ Charles Kean, but it 
never earned any great degree of popularity as produced by them, 
and it was scarcely more successful when produced some. ten years 
ago at the Olympic Theatre, where Miss Bella Pateman sustained 
the principal character. At the St. James's it has the advantage of 
all those luxurious scenic accessories which have gained for this 
theatre a reputation equal, in this respect at least, to that of any 
other house, subsidised or unsubsidised, in Europe. The noble 
interiors of the fine old Dorsetshire mansion of the period of 
the Commonwealth—here presented to the eye of the spectator 
in all the details of richly carved oak and Gothic ornamentation, are 
distinguished by a completeness and an air of solidity which make 
the illusion absolutely perfect. Again, the exterior with its draw- 
bridge and stone terrace would afford a fitting subject for the brush 
ofan artist. In spite of all this, however, and of the efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, and the able company with whom they appear, the 

lay never once awakened any genuine interest or enthusiasm. It 
is felt that the distresses of the Roundhead’s wife, who has concealed 
in the house of her husband her brother, a fugitive Royalist, and 
who thereby naturally incurs the suspicions of her frank and honour- 
able partner, are too obviously of her own seeking, and are capable, 
moreover, of being so promptly dispelled atthe mere will of the 
dramatist, to occasion any unnecessary apprehension on her behalf. 
No less conspicuous than the unwisdom of this lady’s persistent 
refusal to explain the true state of affairs when challenged by her 
husband (although, as is abundantly proved in the last act, a few 
frank words of explanation are all that is required), is the folly with 
which she neglects the most obvious precautions to prevent her 
secret becoming known. The lower chamber in which the fugitive 
is concealed is an apartment of palatial dimensions, and so reckless 
is she, that she is seen embracing her brother in his retreat, in spite 
of the fact that the candles are alight, and that there appear to be no 
blinds to the window. There is some vigour in the author's blank 
verse, but the lines do not always scan, and the affectation of 
archaisms in the language is carried to the same ridiculous extent as 
in the novels of Harrison Ainsworth. The language of the time of 
Cromwell did not differ so much from that of the present day as the 
author evidently imagined, and what difference there was consisted 
far more, of course, in modes and habits of thought than in mere 
expressions. : 

Miss Grace Hawthorne, the American actress, who is at present 
the manageress of the PRINCEsS’s Theatre, appeared there on 
Tuesday afternoon in the part of the heroine of a new play, by Mr. 
J. F. Nisbet, entitled Dorothy Gray. The piece is described as 
being in five acts, although in reality it is in six, the first being 
divided into two scenes, with an interval of some months between 
them, a more flagrant violation of the unity of time than has 
been witnessed within our recollection. One great defect of Mr. 
Nisbet’s play consists in the excessive number of personages intro- 
duced. It was all but impossible, within the brief period allotted to 
him, to interest an audience in the doings ofsuch a motley assembly 
of personages; and, moreover, their relative positions, or the 
manner in which they come together, 1s never satisfactorily 
explained. Hence, although the story of the fortunes of the poor 
country lass who becomes a famous opera-singer has some dramatic 
qualities, the play narrowly escaped condemnation. Some responsi- 
bility for this result attaches to the performers, who were for the 
most part ill-suited to the characters they had to represent. Miss 
Grace Hawthorne has much to learn before she should attempt so 
trying an emotional part as that which she assigned to herself. 

The Loadstone,a new drama, by Messrs. Edgar Pemberton and 
W.H. Vernon, brought out at the LycEuM Theatre by the com- 
pany under Miss Génévitve Ward, who have been temporarily 
occupying the stage of that house in the interval tetween the 
departure of Miss Mary Anderson and the return of Mr. Henry 
Irving, proved to be acommonplace production. | Buried deep down 
in the volumes of the penny illustrated periodicals there must be 
scores of works of fiction hardly differing, even in detail, from this 
play as regards the plot and characters. The missing marriage cer- 
tificate which is somehow to affect the transfer of a title and estate 
is, in the popular phrase, rather “played out.” Not even the 
agsurance in this case that another copy could be obtained from the 


‘church—which, of course, everybody knows—but that there are 


certain mysterious ‘collateral documents” which are necessary 
evidence, can be held to affect the case. Yet the mere production of 
these potent documents apparently is enough to dispossess the 
actual holder of the estates, and to install in possession the needy 
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claimant. Miss Généviéve Ward acted with power, put to little 
purpose, as a lady who goes mad, and deliberately shoots her 
husband's murderer with a revolver, pointing it at him for fully five 
minutes, and played with him all the while as a cat plays with a 
mouse. 

Another new play, Barren Land, by Messrs. Henry Byatt and 
William Magnay, was brought out on Wednesday afternoon, and 
had a fairly favourable reception. It sets forth, however, a repul- 
sive story of unrequited love and attempted violence on the part of 
a village pot-house loafer, impersonated with more care than the 
part deserved by Mr. Royce Carleton. The final scene, in which 
the heroine is decoyed by the villain into an old barn, and is only 
just rescued in the nick of time by the woman who is his repentant 
accomplice, was only relieved from its unpleasantness by the 
absurdity of the appearance of poetical justice in the shape of the 
village idiot armed with a poker. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham has definitively made up his mind to 
abandon farcical comedy, thus leaving the field clear to Mr. Hawtrey 
at the COMEDY and ‘to Messrs. George Giddens and T. G. Warren, 
who have made a promising beginning in theatrical management 
at the NOVELTY with a revival of Mita’s First. Mr. Wyndham will 
probably devote himself to the revival of the late Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s comedies, and will produce for the first time in London 


‘a comedy by that author called Birth. 


Mr. Irving will make his re-appearance on Saturday evening at 
the LYceuM in Faust. 


THE TurF. 
season is now fairly in its stride. 
was run on Wednesday last, there were fourteen runners—a much 
better field than last year, though not up to the numbers of a few 


With the City and Suburban decided, the racing 
For the great handicap, which 


years back. Several of last year’s Derby horses, including The 
Baron, Eiridspord, Martley, and Merry Hampton, faced the starter, 
and the last-named, probably in consequence of his Epsom victory, 
was most in demand, while the fact that Merry Duchess won last 
year, and Royal Hampton the year before, was certainly a good 
omen for a horse which combined the names of both, It was not to 
be, however, and Merry Hampton was pulled up absolutely last. 
The winner was Sir George Chetwynd’s Fullerton, while Oliver 
Twist and Abu Klea, both of which have been running well, were 
second and third respectively. With the consent of Mr. Abington, 
the Stewards have instituted an inquiry into the running of Merry 
Hampton. The chief event on the first day of the Epsom Spring 
Meeting was the Great Metropolitan Stakes. Tissaphernes, The 
Cob, and Chippeway started equal favourites at 4 to 1, and Tissa- 
phernes won, the Cob was second, and Renny third. The Great 
Surrey Handicap fell to Bartizan, the Holmwood Two-Year-Old 
Stakes to Heptarchy, and the Prince of Wales's Stakes to Devils- 
hoof. On the City and Suburban day Cardinal Wolsey won the 
Manor Plate, and Goodnight the Stamford Plate, while the Hyde 
Park Plate fell to an extreme outsider in the filly by Springfield— 
Griselda. 

The most valuable race ever run for by two-year-olds was the 
Portland Stakes, of 7,000sovs., decided at Leicester on Friday last 
week, The chance of sucha valuable prize attracted a good field 
of twenty-five runners. Of these, Chitabob was made favourite, 
but he failed to justify his position, and the race fell, appropriately 
enough, to the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, the winner of the 
Brocklesby Stakes at Lincoln. El Dorado was second, and Your 
Grace third. The colt by Springfield—Pinta, was successful in the 
Excelsior Breeders’ Foal Stakes, and the colt by Doncaster— 
Shannon, who deserves a name by this time, won the Melton Plate. 
The Leicestershire Handicap on Saturday also fell to the Duke of 
Portland with Johnny Morgan, King Monmouth being second, and 
Kinsky third. Master Charlie won the Wigston Plate, but backers 
sustained a severe reverse when Clan Chattan bowled over the odds 
of 11 to 2 laid on Plantagenet for the Queen’s Plate. The Grand 
Military Meeting at Sandown and the meetings at Catterick Bridge 
and Croxton Park call for little comment. At Sandown, Bertha, 
Rosenallis, and Brave secured the chief events, while Captain E. 
R. Owen distinguished himself by winning a race on Southam after 
being thrown off; while at Croxton, Sherbrooke won a couple of 
races during the afternoon. 


CRICKET._—There are some useful hints in Barlow’s little hand- 
book on the game (Geo. G. Bussey and Co.) which has lately 
reached us. Diagrams showing batsmen how to stand, and bowlers 
how to place their fields, will be found useful. The art of stealing 
short runs (in which Barlow himself is a proficient) is also touched 
upon. Pilling addsa few remarks on the subject of wicket-keeping, 
but naturally, perhaps (for the wicket-keeper is born, not made), 
does not throw much light upon the subject. 


FOOTBALL is nearly over in the South, though the Northerners 
will keep it up for another month or more. On Saturday England 
scored their third International victory, beating Ireland at Belfast 
by 5 goals to 1.—In the last match of their Easter tour the Corinthians 
beat Everton, but altogether the crack amateur club have not had 
nearly such a successful season as usual. Of their twenty-one 
matches ten were won, one drawn, and ten lost, while they kicked 
filty-four goals to fifty-two.—Halifax teat Wakefield Trinity in the 
final of the Yorkshire (Rugby Union) Challenge Cup. 


BILLIARDS. Roberts beat Sala last week, making among other 
breaks one of 463, though he suffered a good deal from rheumatism 
throughout the match, Playing against Peall this week, he 
improved on this performance by putting together 514. His oppo- 
nent, however, makes full use of the 100 spots allowed him ina 
break, and is pretty sure to be “ there or thereabouts ” at the finish. 
He beat White in their practice-game last week. The all-in game 
seems to be regaining popularity. This week M‘Neill, who is new 
to spot-stroke play in public, played against Mitchell (who, by the 
way, has accepted Peall’s challenge to give any man in the world 
1,000 in 15,000, all in), but was easily defeated. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—To-day (Saturday) the crack bicyclists of 
England and America, R. Howell and W. A. Rowe, meet in the 
first of their series of races at Leicester. The distance is five miles. 
Since we last wrote, the Canadian Lacrosse-players have followed 
up their ee successes by victories over Manchester and 
District and Past and Present of Cambridge University Burnaby 
showed that his victory in the Waterloo Cup was no fluke, by 
running into the last round of the Gold Cup at the Gosforth Park 
Coursing Meeting. Mr. E. Dent’s Huic Holloa was to be his 
antagonist, and a grand course was anticipated. However, the 
spectators were disappointed, as Mr. Pilkington agreed upon a 
division of the stakes. Under these circumstances, the Cup itself 
was withheld.—The Amateur Boxing Championships were decided 
on Saturday at the Aquarium. In several instances the audience 
and the judges differed regarding the merits of the competitors, but 
finally the Heavy Weights went to W. J. King, the Middles (as last 
rear) to R. Hair, the Light Weights to A. J. Newton, the Feather 
Weights to J. E. Taylor, and the “Bantams” to H.C. M. Oak- 
man. 
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The Queen at Florence, the @ity of Flowers 


a 


AIR FLORENCE, the “ City of Flowers,” has had quite a return of her ae cont ee 
FE this spring, and her bright, lively, and ever-gossiping citizens have not oa Swine 
excitement they love so well in welcoming a succession of Royal guests. In a ae 

the past week no less than four crowned heads have met together in the old Ean aoe 
own Sovereign, the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, the King and Queen of Wur . ot 
and the King and Queen of Italy, who came to Florence especially to pay a visit to Paine 
while we should not forget another Royal visitor, the Queen of Servia, who is ee - ag 
holiday from the political polemics which have so upset the Royal family circle at Belgrace. 


ieces before his father's eyes. The te‘l in the tower, 
La Campana della Armt, for whenever it rang out in 
eapons and return peaceably to 


from limb, hacking the bey a to p : 
a the Montanara, was also known as: 4 Z 
copa tumult, the Florentines were Eound to put up their w i EE Spinel 
their homes. The Bargello now-serves as a national museum, and,bas ech v ex Majesty, 
who was conducted round the collection by the British Consul- eae nother cha- 
racteristic relic of old Florentine life 1s shown in our illustration 5 Ae e saps of the 
Misericordia—that lay confraternity truly denominated Brothers of ‘aay . 0, unrecog- 
nisable in their uncouth inquisitor-like garments, are always = the laa om call of 
the sick, poor, and needy. Six centuries ago this band of helpers be oun ed by a 
young porter, named Pietro Borsi, who—an earnest reformer o his period— 


persuaded his fellows to institute among themselves fines for swearing for the purpose of 


buying litters for the sick and wounded. Hethen induced them to bear in turn their 


share of carrying the victims of accident or disease to the hospital, and the dead to the 


grave. So praiseworthy a fraternity quickly grew in numter, untilin its ranks were 


. 


enrolled members of the great and wealthy, even the Grand Duke himself—in later days 


taking his share of charitable work. The costume is to prevent any grateful recog- 
So 


nition on the part of the patient, who is only allowed to recompense his benefactor 


with a glass of water. The Brotherhood still continues faithful to its work, and at the sound 


of the Cathedral bell the brothers whose turn it may be repair to the Chapel—a half- 


hour glass being turned to mark the time between the summons and their arrival. 


After a brief prayer from their “ Captain” the brothers are given their instructions, 


and set off on their errands of mercy, which range from sick nursing to bearing patients 


to the hospital, or even putting out a fire should one break out. Charitable folk at 
home might do worse than imitate the good porter’s example, and found a “Band 
of Pity” in some of our great towns, where charity in our days is far too cut and 


dried. To return to 
Her Majesty and her 
visit, the British colony 
in Florence have been 
most enthusiastic in 
greeting their Sove- 
reign, and before her 
arrival it was deter- 
mined to draft an 
address of welcome to 
the Queen. This was 
accordingly done, and 
the document was 


placed to receive sig- 
natures in one of the 
libraries of the town. 


Thither, as our illus- 


A FLOWER STALL AT THE CORNER OF THE STROZZI PALACE, VIA TORNABUONI 


The warm-hearted Florentines have done all they can to show honour to their guests, and the 
streets have worn quite a holiday appearance, while Her Majesty has expressly acknow- 
ledged her pleasure at the reception which has been accorded to her by the people, and at 
the civility and attention which has been shown her on all sides. The Queen's daily doings 
are duly chronicled in our “Court” article, but we may mention here that Her Majesty 
has been conscientiously visiting the many sights which Florence has to show. Indeed, 
Rome excepted, there is no city in the world which has so much to interest the cultured visitor, 
ao matter in what direction his mind may incline. To the lover of j 


tration—from a sketch 
by Major-General Rob- 
ley — shows, eagerly 
flocked the British re- 
sidents and visitors of all 
ranks to testify their loyalty 
by signing the scroll, which 
was embellished with nume- 
rous distinguished names whose 
owners were paying a passing 
visit to Florence. 


nature no more exquisite scenery can be presented than the country 
round Florence, while the view of the city itself and its surroundings 
once seen can never be forgotten. The sculptor will revel in the 


works of Donatello and Michael Angelo, the architect in the Cathe- 


dral, Arnolfo’s great work, whose dome is unsurpassed in magni- 


tude, even by that of St. Peter's, in Giotto’s inimitable Campanile, 
and in the many churches and palaces with which the city was 
enriched by its medizval princes. For the painter there are the 
priceless frescoes of Fra Angelico, the poet will revel in reminiscences 
of Dante and of Petrarch, the romancist will recall the varied tales 
of Boccaccio, and the historian will find out many relics of the 
greit Medici family which so long and powerfully swayed the 
destinies of Florence, and indeed of all Italy. Even to the 
every-day tourist the animation in the streets, the ceaseless 
chattering of the loitering crowds in the piazzas and the market- 
place, the picturesque costumes of the peasants from the sur- 
rounding country, the beauty of the flowers on the stalls, and the 
general air of careless and joyous happiness which seems to pervade 
the whole population cannot fail to be a striking source of interest, 
particularly when he hails from the chilly and matter-of-fact North. 
In the winter, however, Florence can be frigidly cold, but in the 
spring all Nature seems suddenly to wake up and put on its most 
smiling garb almost in a day. A well-known writer once wondered 
how any one lived through a Florentine winter and died in a 
Florentine summer. How pleasant Florence can_be in April, how- 
ever, may be realised by the appearance of the flower-stall in our 
illustration, which is from a sketch, a few days since, by Major- 
General H. G. Robley. The stall in question is situated in the Via 
Tornabuoni, and is one of the principal in the city. The sketch 
of the Carabinieri who are guarding Her Majesty’s residence—the 
Villa Palmieri—is also by the same gentleman. Another illus- 
tration represents one of the chief architectural features of Florence, 
the Palazzo della Signoria. This Palice was built by Arnolfo, 
who was somewhat restricted in his design by the direction of the 
Guelph faction—then in power—that no foot of ground should be 
used which had ever been occupied by a Ghibelline building, 
39 that no Ghibelline might subsequently lay claim to the structure. 
The square battlements are said to be typical of the Guelphs, and 
the forked battlements on the tower were added later, when the 
Ghibellines came again into power. The tower was constructed by 
Arnolfo, upon the tower of the Vacca family, and is 330 feet high. 
The bell, however, continued to be called “La Vacca,” and a favourite 
joke of the Florentines was to remark when it tolled, Za Vacca 
mugghia— The cow lows.” It was from a stone platform, now 
removed, raised against the northern /agade of the palace, and called 
the Ringhiera, that the Signory always addressed the people, and here 
it was that the Prior and Judges of Savanarola-sat and watched the 
execution and burning of the great preacher. This palace, though 
far more attractive, is not so old as the well-known Bargello, or 
Palace of the Podesta, the chief criminal magistrate of Florence 
in the old Guelph and Ghibelline days. This massive building was 
mainly built by Arnol‘o, and has been the scene of many a tragedy, 
notablya terrible incident on Aug, Ist, 1343, when the Duke of Athens 
had taken refuge there and was closely besieged by the noble families 
of Florence who had suffered from his tyranny. ‘They demanded, 
as the price of his life, that the Conservatore Guglielmo 
d’Assisi and his son, a boy of eighteen, who had been the instru- 
ments of his cruelty, should be delivered up to them. Forced 
by hunger, the Duke caused the unfortunate couple to be pushed 
out of the half-closed door to the populace, who tore them limb 
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THE Nineteenth Century has a more imposing list of distinguished 
contributors than any other of the reviews. Among the writers are 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Justice Stephen, Viscount Melgund, 
Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, M.P., Mr. Swinburne, Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, and Prince Krapotkin. The first of these contributes 
the opening article on “Civilisation in the United States.” On 
the whole Mr. Arnold’s verdict is unfavourable. He finds across 
the Atlantic a want of the interesting in life, a lack of distinction. 
“In truth,” he observes, “everything is against distinction in 
America, and against the sense of elevation to be gained through 
admiring and respecting it.” The glorification of “the average 
man,” who is quite a religion with statesmen and publicists there, is 
against it. The addiction to “the funny man,” who is a national 
misfortune there, is against it. Above all, the newspapers are 
against it.—Viscount Melgund gives some useful hints as to the 
better utilisation of “ Our Auxiliary Cavalry,” so as to render the 
splendid raw material in our Yeomanry available for the nation’s 
need, by cutting down its superfluous ornamentation, and by training 
and equipping it on mounted infantry lines. 

In the Aszatic Quarterly, Sir Edwin Arnold writes a spirited 
poem on “ Berlin—the Sixteenth of March,” beginning :—~ 

Thunder of Funeral Guns ! 
Deep, sad Bells! with your boom ; 
Sorrowful voices of soldiers and folk ! 
Whom lay ye here in the Tomb? 
“Whom?” the cannons reply 
Baying like Dogs of War 
‘Whose Master is gone on a path unknown 
“Our Glory, and Lord, and Star!” 
Mr. Holt S. Hallett provides a lucid exposition of the Indo- 
Chinese commercial problem in “France and England in Eastern 
Asia;” and most instructive and suggestive will be found “ The 
Hindu Woman,” by the Prime Minister of Indore. 

The Contemporary for April opens with a panegyric on “ Frederick 
III.,” by Professor Max Miiller, and is also a plea for England’s 
joining a league of peace which should remove all apprehension on 
the score of France and Russia.—Professor A. V. Dicey contributes 
a valuable and suggestive paper on “Old Jacobinism and New 
Morality.” It isan instructive analysis of the tendencies which sway 
the Gladstonian opposition. Of that Jacobinism which they have 
largely assimilated, Professor Dicey says that it “has always dis- 
played a certain sympathy for mob rule, at any rate where the mob 
happened to be on the side of the Jacobin. The cause of this is not 
far to seek. To a sentimentalist passion, emotion, violence of act 
or feeling are their own justification. To him popular impulsive- 
ness savours of divine inspiration ; insurrection is the exercise of a 
natural right ; the excited clamour of the mob is the true utterance 
of the frenzied enthusiasm of the people. Thousands, or tens of 
thousands, of workmen collected in Hyde Park engage the interest 
and therefore the sympathy of your Jacobin far more keenly than do 
the unseen multitudes of quiet and hardworking citizens who make 
up the nation.”—Mr. Grant Allen draws a pleasant picture of the 
progress of Algiers under French auspices in “ A Glance at North 
Africa,” and expresses strongly his desire that no one may hinder 
the neighbouring Republic from bringing Morecco under its civilising 
control.—* Islam and Civilisation,” by Canon MacColl, is an antidote 
to a good deal of the nonsense lately talked about Mohammedanism. 
If Mohammedanism raises certain lower races, it petrifies them in 
their moral growth when they have reached the level of the Arabs 
of Mohammed’s day. North Africa, as indeed Mr. Grant Allen shows, 
proves how destructive and fatal Islam is to higher civilisation. 

Sir Charles Dilke adds, in the Fordnightly, a sixth paper to his 
series on “The British Army,” where he deals with what he calls 
“Practical Approximations to the Ideal.” Among these are the 
creation of artillery for the Volunteers, and the provision of a more 
adequate supply of officers. He insists on the formation of a new 
Woolwich and a new Aldershot in the North of England. He 
is more emphatic than ever on the danger we continue to run in our 
present state of unpreparedness of having an Isandula on our own 
coasts, which might mean irreparable disaster for the State—Mr. 
Swinburne’s “The Tyneside Widow ” is a wild pathetic poem in 
North of England dialect.—Most interesting, however, is Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd’s ‘‘Spring-Time in Rural Portugal.” He paints 
in glowing colours the charm of everything in the country about 
Oporto. He has been everywhere, and never seen a more happy, 
prosperous yeomanry. And then he adds: “ The very aspects of 
nature, the genial air, the vines and olive trees, the rocks, valleys, 
running streams, the song of birds and murmuring of trees on 
thymy hills, are all such as the sweetest of all pastoral poets used as 
accompaniments to his idyllic song of a happy rural life.” 

The Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P., opens the National Review 
for April with an article on ‘The Reconstruction of the House of 
Lords.” Reform of the Upper House can only come, he thinks, 
from the Upper House itself. He lays down certain qualifications 
for hereditary legislators which they must meet before taking a seat, 
and he points out how they may be largely recruited with life mem- 
bers——Mr. C. T. Buckland, in “ Intemperance in India,” shows 
how monstrous is the assertion made by random-tongued platform 
orators that we found the people sober and made them drunk. On 
the general question of prohibition he observes :—‘‘A total prohi- 
bition of the use of strong drink and noxious drugs would be impos- 
sible in a country in which, as Mr. Edgar’s Commission has clearly 
shown, surreptitious distilling and smuggling in every form are 
practicable, with the cheapest indigenous materials and with almost 
perfect immunity from detection.” 

A newstory, “A Stiff-Necked Generation,” opens in very pro- 
mising fashion this month, while “Joyce” comes to a surprising 
conclusion, as might be expected from the impracticable character 
of the heroine—There is an excellent paper on “ Fiji” by Mr. 
Coutts Trotter. He deplores the probable extinction of the Fijians, 
whom he describes as “ perhaps the finest-looking race anywhere.” 
Drink and debauchery are not the sole sources of mischief. He 
classes with them “ the going to church in a full suit of European 
clothes, and sitting naked in a draught to cool afterwards.” 

The frontispiece of Scribner is “A Street in Gibraltar,” engraved 
from a drawing by Mr. F.C. Jones. On our great fortress by the 
Pillars of Hercules Mr. Henry M. Field writes with an enthusiasm 
which would do credit to an Englishman, but would be more enjoy- 
able if we had heard less of the insufficiency of our armaments 
there.—“ Pulvis et Umbra” is the title of a powerful essay, almost 
weird, by Mr. Robert Stevenson. ‘This is how he describes man’s 
yearly voyage on the earth round the sun:—“ Meanwhile, our 
rotatory island, loaded with viticidal life, and more drenched with 
blood, both animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied ship, scuds 
through space with unimaginable: speed, and turns alternate’cheeks 
to the reverberation of a blazing world, ninety million miles away.” 

There is an excellent number of the Leisure Hour for April. One 
of its more attractive features, apart from the serials by the author 
of “Bootles’ Baby” and by Leslie Keith, is “The Home of 
the Blizzard,” by Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, who ir. her own 
admirable style, gives many thrilling examples of the cruel work 
done by that curse of winter in the North-West.—Dr. Alfred Scho- 
field writes very agreeably and intelligibly “ Inside a Brain ; * and 
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Dr. Gordon Stables is most interesting about “ The Topographical 


inct in Animals.” fed . 
ae oes does not fall behind its first promise either in gee 2 
or illustrations. Mr. Walter Besant once more. tries to Lite 
young authors by giving advice “On the Writing of ae ‘e 
% Never, never, NEVER pay for the production of a nove bs . 
sound counsel. “It is impossible to put this too strongly. Out o 
all the novels (so called) which are published every year, the tes 
majority are paid for because they are too bad for houses whic 
respect their name to produce. Do not join this band, * 

In Macmillan is reprinted the address on “ The Laws of Property 


livered by Lord Coleridge before the Glasgow Juridical Society. 
‘ail laws of Moreen’ his Paisbip holds, must stand upon the foot 
of general advantage; @ country belongs to its inhabitants ; in 
what proportions and by what rules its inhabitants are to own it 
must be settled by the law; and the moment a fragment of the 


people set up rights inherent in themselves, and not founded on 


"the public good, “ plain absurdities ” follow. 


First there is “ Recollections of 


Charles Dickens,” abounding with anecdotic reminiscence of the 
novelist, some of which is not altogether calculated to inspire 
admiration of its subject.—'‘ Conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington ” are taken from_the unpublished commonplace books 
of the Rev. J. Mitford, of Benhall. “George the Fourth is no 
gentleman,” the Duke on one occasion said, “though an excellent 
actor of one for ten minutes. Like Mr. Macready, he can’t support 
it any longer. His conversation with women most offensive. 
After Waterloo, upon his return to Brussels, the Duke rejected 
congratulations, and said, “It was a dreadful business ;_ thirty 
thousand men destroyed, and a d——d near thing. . 

The American Magazine is almost entirely confined to American 
subjects and American writers. Among the papers of more general 
interest is “Sixty Years a Model,” by Mr. Dwight Benton. The 
subject of the article, a venerable woman, now over eighty years of 
age, has posed for Thorwaldsen, Crawford, Gibson, Ingrés, Flandrin, 
Delaroche, Francasini, Fortuny, and Madrazo the elder. She has 
contributed to many famous pictures and artistic triumphs. _ She is, 
according to Mr. Benton, remarkable not only for the services she 
has rendered to Art and artists, but as an example of nobility and 
purity of character in an humble walk of life. ‘ } 

In the Army and Navy Magazine Mr. Robert O'Byrne continues 
a useful history of “ The Royal Navy ;” and Colonel Cooper King 
in the fifth chapter of his story of “ George Washington ” shows the 
difficulty the great man had in appeasing the factious differences 
among his raw levies from different States. ‘ 

Mr. Acworth still continues in Murray the series of articles on 
railways which constitute an important feature in that periodical, 
and Lord Brabourne goes over ground trodden to wearisomeness 
with “ Land and Tithes.”—Most seasonable, too, are “Some Recol- 
lections of the New Crown Prince of Germany,” by “A Former 
Tutor,” from which it is to be gathered that Prince William was, as 
a boy, both amiable and industrious. “I had no sooner opened the 
door of his schoolroom one day,” writes this gentleman, “than the 
Prince met me. ‘ Mr. , Uncle ——’ (I dare not give the name, 
lest Mr. Labouchere should give notice of a question on the subject 
in the House of Commons), ‘ Uncle —— says that Oliver Cromwell 
was a horrid beast. What do you think ?’” 

Mr, J. A. Farrer conveys much useful information by an article in 
the Gentleman on “ Gold-Bearing Britain ;” and Mr. George Hooper 
gives interesting and little-known details about Mr. Pepys in “ The 
Story of His Trial, 1679-80.” Two Flemish Heroes” presents 
vividly the story of the fight for civic freedom made by the 
Flemings at Courtray more than five hundred years ago. 

The Woman's Worldhas none but lady contributors for its April num- 
ber, and the opening article is by H.R.H. Princess Christian, who writes 
on “Nursing as a Profession for Women ;” and ably sets forth the 
aims and aspirations of the British Nurses’ Association, Her 
Royal Highness very sensibly observes :—“ Of course, those quali- 
ties so essential to a nurse, viz.: patience, gentleness, tact, tender- 
ness, delicacy of mind, and firmness of manner—can never be tested 
by examinations ; but certainly no nurse will be placed on the 
register who cannot produce proofs of irreproachable character 
during the time of her probation.” —The frontispiece of this perio- 
dical is a three-quarter length portrait of the Queen of Roumania 
“Carmen Sylva,” about whom Mrs, E. M. Mawer, writing at 
Bucharest, supplies interesting details. ; 

Mr. Walter Besant makes some striking and valuable propositions 
to fathers in ‘‘ The Endowment of the Daughter,” which appears in 
Longman for April. It is a plea for more use of the facilities afforded 
by the Post Office to secure annuities for unmarried girls when they 
reach a certain age. He wants something of the same sort as they 
provide in Germany for spinsters by a kind of tontine. “Ifa 
woman,” he says, ‘has a vocation for any kind of work, as for 
Art, or Letters, or Teaching, let her obey the call and find her 
happiness. Generally she has none.” 


Temple Bar is a strong number. 


. 


™ STUUTVETTAT HATHA 


THE SEASON has improved a little since Easter, and the spring 
tlowers are no longer to be kept back. On the sth of April prim- 
roses from the Sussex woods were being offered on the Brighton and 
Eastbourne promenades, and on the 7th, in London, penny bunches 
of the April flower were selling in the streets of the West End. 
Even in London there have been some beautiful sky effects to 
observe, particularly of afternoons. In the country, spring signs 
are more marked. The navalwort, er wild borage, has been the 
first “weed-flower ” to show in the woods; the primroses are now 
following, and the green sheaths of the bluebells, or wild hyacinths, 
are pushing through the dead leaves and winter dééris. In the 
South of England a few wind flowers, or wood anemones, are out. 
It is to be feared that the smaller birds have suffered much by reason 
of the protracted winter. That acute observer, Mr. Luke Ellis, 
writing on the 7th inst, says:—In a walk of six miles, the only 
birds I saw to note were a cock chaffinch in his smartest nuptial 
dress, and who as usual could not hold his secret as to where he 
thought of building; a lovely yellowhammer, also in beautiful 
plumage, far handsomer than any canary I have seen; and also a 
solitary wagtail, that elegant little cockscomb running here and 
there with nimble feet, and incessantly jerking his long tail.” The 
agricultural prospect presents but little change, but the weather, 
since April came in, has been getting the soil into a good state for 
the spring sowings, to effect which the farmer is now impatient, 

FarM STOCK have recently been selling fairly well, especially 
milch cows, which in many districts have been quite eagerly looked 
after. At Doncaster, home-bred in-calvers have seld at from 17/. to 
222, These are exceptional prices, but at Leicester, the large local 
shorthorn cattle of the same class have fetched quite as much, and 
the Midland markets generally have shown a price of from 18/. to 
172, For home-bred bullocks, ten to fifteen guineas have been 
realised. 1t has been remarked that it is really curious that the 
spring rise in best mutton should have been for once a source of 
profit to the farmer instead of to the butcher and salesman. Usually 
the burden of keeping stock begins to tell very heavily at this time 
on farmsrs, of whose impecuniosity the i Oe buyer gets the 
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advantage, while at the same time the public have to submit to ari; 
in retail rates. se 

THE DAIRY INTEREST. Few Englishmen are aware of th 
extent to which dairy farming might be developed in our se 
country. The average yearly purchases of foreign butter made f : 
us amount to 257 million pounds, which would require 1 *t7,000 
cows to produce it. The import of cheese equals the production of 
488,000 cows, so that there is a proved market for the produce of 
2,205,000 more cows than are nowkept. The imports of margarin 
and similar substitutes for butter equal 140 million pounds dis. 
placing the produce of 939,000 cows. The English consumer, there. 
fore, is supporting 3,144,000 foreign cows, and if Professor Lone i 
right in assuming the average number of cows kept by dairy farmer; 
at 15, then it is clear that over 200,0co foreign farmers, who Git 
their wives and families will make up a population of one million 
are supported where a similar home population might thrive, 4 
“ backward” movement of one million souls from the overcrowded 
towns into the country is worth striving for, and some of our best 
judges in dairy farming think the entire dairy trade can be won 
back to our own shores by more skilful management of existing means, 

THE BITTER WEATHER of March deprived us at the very close of 
the month of no fewer than three well-known agriculturists. Dr 
John Wilson, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture at Edinbureh 
University, was actively engaged in teaching the science of land 
cultivation from 1854 to 1884. He was a Director of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, the author of a valuable work on farm crops 
and an expert of pre-eminent standing on the subject of breeds of 
sheep. Mr. Purdon, Editor of the /visk Farmer's Gazette, was an 
indefatigable writer on all branches of agriculture, and the author 
of a most useful agricultural almanac, which had even managed to 
surmount that strange English apathy to all things Irish except 
politics, and was perhaps as extensively sold in London as in Dublin. 
Sir George Hodson was for many years Chairman of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland. A constant attendant at 
the meetings of the Society, Sir George Hodson displayed for many 
years a rare ability in keeping the Society out of that agrarian strife 
which has latterly crippled all the Irish agricultural societies. 

SHORTHORN BREEDERS will read with some disquietude the 
remarks of Colonel Curtis Hayward, who, as a practical agricul- 
turist, comes forward to say that he thinks the breeders of pedigree 
Shorthorns have a great deal to answer for in respect of the deterio- 
ration of the breed of dairy-cows. At the Royal Show some years 
ago he was startled by seeing a paddock for nurse-cows, and, having 
asked what was meant by it, was told that the Shorthorns of the 
present day could not feed their own young, so that for every Short- 
horn they had to bring a nurse-cow to nurse its calf. That isa 
style of breeding Colonel Hayward will have'a good many with him 
in condemning, though it has to be remembered that at last year's 
Dairy Show the first prize Shorthorn cow gave 51 lbs. of milk every 
day she was in the Show. 

LocaL NOTEs. We regret to learn that the Birmingham 
Agricultural Exhibition Society have lost 299/ on the year ending 
at Lady Day last. Considering that the Spring Shorthorn Show 
and Sale produced a nett profit of 1992, and the Autumn Shorthorn 
Show and Sale a nett profit of 632, we fear that the losses on the 
Christmas Show and in other departments must have been very 
heavy indeed. A diminished prize list is suggested asa cure, but 
we should say that this policy was not at all far-sighted. It is, 
however, hard to criticise those who are struggling against difficul- 
ties of this character. Better news comes from Abingdon, where 
preparations are already making for the Oxfordshire Society’s Show 
in May. Mr. Morrell has offered special prizes for Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire cheeses, and also an extra prize for butter. Mr. 
Mackenzie will give special prizes for Hampshire Down Shearling 
Rams, and altogether the Show looks like being a capital one, well 
supported, and of considerable local importance and value. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——A big Show will be held at Shrewsbury on 
18th, 19th, and 20th July, when there will be eighteen classes for 
horses, twenty-six classes for cattle, twelve classes for sheep, and 
six classes for pigs, besides special prizes for butter and cheese, and 
for wool.-The wheat average remains at 30s. 3d, having been 
practically without any change since February. Barley remains at 
a comparatively good price, but oats being very cheap as well asa 
short crop, the losses of Western and Northern farmers, the principal 
growers of this cereal, are very heavy.—Mr. Pleydell, the President 
of the Dorget Natural History Society, has just published an interest- 
ing monograph of the Birds of the County. It will prove very 
pleasant reading to all dwellers on the South Coast between South- 
ampton Water and the mouth of the Exe. 


WEATHER CHART 
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ExrLaNaTION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Wednesday midnight (11th inst. ). The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum an 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘I'he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks.——Throughout the past week the weather has again been ole 
very wintry character, and although the sky has been much less cloudy than ‘ 
late, the air remained raw and cold, with frequent showers of snowor sect 
many parts of the country. Broadly speaking pressure has been highest to the 
Westward, and lowest to the Eastward of our Islands, and thus the Braden 
have been favourable for Northerly (North-East to North-West) breezes 0 
little strength pretty generally. Frequent alternations of bright clear weather 
and light showers of snow or sleet were experienced over the greater part Bs 
Great Britain, but in the aggregate the measured amounts of rainfall fell a goo 
deal below the normal. ‘I'emperature has been considerably Lelow the average 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. Sharp frosts (for the time of yeat) Baye 
occurred nightly at most of the inland stations, readings as low as 23°! eng 
registered in various parts of the country on different dates. The high es 
temperatures ruled at about 45°, but at a few favoured stations reached or 
slightly exceeded 50° ; d E : 

‘The barometer pas highest (30°29 inches) on Friday (6th inst.) ; lowest {29°84 
inches) on Wednesday (11th inst.) ; range 0°45 inch. i e 

The temperature was highest (52°) on Wednesday (rth inst.) ; lowest (30°) on 
Friday and Saturday (6th and 7th inst.); range 22°. ss 

Rain fell on three days. ‘Total fall o°15 in. Greatest fall on any one day 0'o 


in. on Saturday (7th inst). 


a Mountford, 
olfer to Epicures, Convale: 
supply of Genuine Green Turtle at = 


restorer, and strengthen 
mendation. : “| 


brought within reach of all. 
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MOUNTEORD’S 


the well-known caterer, is now able to 

aes Invalids, an ample 

- y N price never beft 

his prime delicacy needs no laudation asa vivitying aieteee a 
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direct from Wholesale Agent, David Challen, London, N. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


FAULDING, STRATTON, AND CO. 


Linendrapers to Her Majesty and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM COVENTRY STREET 
To 124, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Every Description of DAMASK TABLE LINEN, SHEETINGS. TOWELLINGS, &c., &e. 
HEMSTITCHED SHEETS and PILLOW CASES. Estimates and Samples Free. 


and all Physicians unite in its i 
recom- Sold 
At 3s, 6d. per half-pint this delicious article is now TO STO UT PEOPLE. ae a DEALERS 
Of all retail traders, orsample Sunday Times says:—"“Mr. Russell's aim is to RFT osteo po .. 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- Ee “opr 2974 Ki or direet from 
ment is the true one seems beyondall doubt. The = t fe the 
T U TE ‘ medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS = ‘ 
A x T L E.. . UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages). : PATENTEES, 
2 ae Fecipe. gd asics how. to pleasantly and rapid} " 
[eae GaTUECE eT ET eure aes re Kaxerane reduction in first week is 3 lbs. HOLMESWOODS' 
F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, sage 
13, CALLS, 
LEEDS. 
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BALDNESS AND 
TRICHOLOGY 


It isa fact that Orient i 
aden ata als possess abundance of Glossy Hair 


which penetrates to the roots, and thus prevents the waste o | 


those natural substances so essential to its preservation. 


Sold by Chemists, in Bottles, 38. 68. 75., 10s.6d, Also 


m @ golden colour. 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 


TRAVELLING BAGS. 


OXFORD ST,, W., & POULTRY. E.C. 


K MANUFACTORIES :— 
35 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK ST..'SHEFFIELD. 


WAR! 


iy COST OF WAR.--Give me the money that has been 
town, a pe of which kings and queens would be proud; I 
» and endow it; a college in every State, 


iF IT BE POSSIBLE, 
O world! 


Prayer so that on every 
yer and song of praise should ascend, like a universa 


OUTRAGED NATURE. She is never tired of killing, till she 
kind when she is obeyed. 


GSLEY. 


Ah, 


Read Pamphlet entitled “ 


AT HOME MY HOUSEHOLD GOD; 


my inh ker SALT: 
Petpouring of ae ae household god. abroad my vade mecunt, ntl 
‘resome liver, weve ful heart. Iam, in common I daresay with numerous old fe: Richard is himself again!’ 


exit pain— 
than is ining at the bottom of the glass. 


common parlal 


Your compositi 
hUr compnsit 
APVice ty those wi . 
But grain ge fect pick-me-up 
Of this the perfect pick-me-up. 


No So wea ae 
EV waste of this elixir make : a : i 

E NERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—“ Egypt, Cairo.—Since my arrive: 

cM completely rules occasions been attacked by fever ; on the first occasion Leen err hich Toe 


and in’so doin Tf ‘ a : s 
~May 26, Fae aN Ga a obeying the dictates of duty. 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, 


“ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.” 


7 % Bt ae 
Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED 


O men! what are ye, and our best designs, 


spent in war, and I will purchase every fo 
will build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley 
f worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel 


Of peace: J and will fill it aye ae pokes ; 
ace; I wills i i her, abba' e chime on 
Pe ies aaae 41 holocaust, to heaven.—RICHARD. 


iS MORE 


he has taught man the 


GENERAL 

; iti mn. 2, 

Pica wee mole parol on Ja fice I swear by'it. Here stands the cherished bottle, 
Think not this the rhapsody of an hypochondriac. 

So 


dregs, and lick the cup 


val in Egypt in Au 

i The last alters , 

ulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable I 4 owe my present health at the 

"life itself. Heatf itt F 5 ion i ; me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store 
eattfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me ioneg any Se yall pours, AC 


and see that the Capsule is marked 


Sold by all chemists. 


ON ENO'S “ERUIT SALT” WORKS. LONDON, S.E, 


Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


THERRY | 
 , KEOSSOM 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual 
Infanction with costa, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing Messrs. John Gosnell and Co.'s 
Registered Trade Mark, CHERRY BLOSSOM 


AS MUCH AS IN YOU LIES, STUDY TO LIVE AT PEACE WITH Alt-L MEN 
That ye must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death. had but this one gate ?—BYRON. 


ot of land upon the globe; I will clothe every man, woman, and child i1 
over the whole earth; I will build an academy in every 


I will crown every hill with a place o 
one hill should answer the chime on another round the earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of 


TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


ible lesson he is so slow to learn—that Nature is only conquered by obeying her. Nature is fierce 


terri hats 
would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of 


Natural Means), given with ‘each bottle of ENO’S “ VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


THE RULING TASTE. 


&c EXPERIENTIA DOCET.”—‘‘ When I feels queer I stops my beer, and takes ENO’S 
“VEGETABLE MOTO.’ "—Fun., * ed 
ENs “VEGETABLE MOTO” (aStomach or Liver Pill).—This is as simple and natural 
in its action as tomato, yetas superior to mineral or vegetable ‘mercury (Podophyllin) as vaseline and glycerine are to the 
ord'nary greasy compounds. It is a pure vegetable extract, simple,-natural, and certain heprtic (liver) stimulant, or as a laxative. 
stomachic, blood, brain, nerve, bile, or liver tonic, Tt will be found everything you could wish for creating and sustaining a natural 
action of the stomach, bowels,'and biliary secretions, &c. 
BirIeus ATTACKS.—A gentleman writes : ‘‘ December 27th, 1887.—After twelve months’ 
experience of the value of the ‘V. *GETABLE MOTO,’ I unhesitatingly recommend their use in preference to any other 
medicine, more particularly in bilious attacks; the:r action is so gentle and yet so effective, that nothing eauale them in my op‘nien. 
THEY HAVE NEVER FAILED to give the wished-for relief __I take them at any hour, aad frequently in conjunction with asmall g.ass of 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT.'—Yours gritefully, ONE WHO Knows. 
WES INDIES.— To Mr. J. C. ENO, London.—Please send further supply of your 
“VEGETABLE MOTO’ to the value of the P.O, enclosed (eight shillings). The first small parcel came fully up to what is 
of them.—St. Kitts, West Indies, 11 h October, 1887.” 
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ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 


Of all Chemists, Price 1s. 13d. ; Post Free, rs. 3d. 
house and every travelling trunk in readiness for any emergency. 


By J, C. ENO’S PATENT 
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ETZLER and CO.’S LIST of 
NEW SONGS. 

New ‘Song, “OUR VOLUNTEERS.” Lady 
ARTHUR HILL. 

New Song, “I'LL WATCH O'ER THEE. Epitu 

00 

New Song, “THE STORY OF YEARS.” F. L. 
Morr. 

New Song, “DARE I LOVE THEE?” Louts 


ENGEL, 
New Song, “ LOVE'S HERALD.” R. Gattico. 
New Song, “THE LIFTED VEIL.” J. Barney. 


Published in keys to suit all voices. 25. each net. 


METZLER and CO.’S LIST OF 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
New Waltz, “ DIANA,’ 


Mrs. BrunninG Mappisox 


New Waltz, ° WHISPER LOW.” A. G. Crowe. 
New Waltz, " POI *TTIA.” P. Sonness. 
New Waltz, “PRETTY SKATERS.” J. Rosse 


New Polka, “KETTLEDRUM.” A, SKRIMSHIRE. 
New Lancers, “KITCHEN LANCERS.” E. RayNER 
Beautifully Illustrated, 2s. each net. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 

Supplied tothe QUEEN. 

Supplied to the Empress EUGENTE, 
ighest Awards and Testimonials. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Prices, £3 10 £409. Catalogues post free. 
May be purchased _on the three years’ hire Systems 


METZLER and CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, 
London, 
215,-OETZMANN’S £15 

* PIANO, 7 octaves, iron plate, tho- 
youghiy sound and strong. Warranted for 20 years. 
Packed free and sent safely to any part of tte kingdom, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, baker Street. 


WARD AND DOWNEY S NEW BOOKS. 
‘Atall Libraries in Town and Country. 


HELLEY: THEMAN AND THE 


POET. By Ferix Rasse. 2 vols,, crown 8v0, 


21s. ; * x 
“The best life of Shelley extant in any anguage. — 
Athenaeum, 


: I ‘HE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JOHN WILKES. By Percy F1rzGEratp. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, 215. 
‘Entertaining and readable these volumes could 
not fail to be."—Saturday Review. : 
*Replete with interesting records of a life almost 


without parallel.’ —Morning Post, 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM: 
The Life of a Great Kingand a Good Man. 


By Dr. Strauss. 65. | ae 
“ Dr. Strauss's book is worthy of almost unlimited 


praise,” —Sé. Fames's Gazette. 


\ K JIT AND WISDOM OF THE 
EMPEROR WILLIAM. Transiated from 
the German by JULIE LIPEE 


THE LATE GERMAN EMPEROR 


Cloth, 1s. 
On Wednesday next. 


MRS. RIDDELL’S NEW WORK OF FICTION 
DLE TALES. By Mrs. J. H. 
Rippett, Author of ‘The Nun’s Curse.” &c. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. [This Day. 
RICHARD DOWLING’S NEW NOVEL. 
IRACLE GOLD. By Richard 
Dowtine, Author of “The Mystery of 
Killard,” “Ignorant Essays," &c. 3 Vols. 


£15 —HEADS of FAMILIES 
* and Principals of Schools should see the 
£15 Piano,as no other House_has ever offered so 
good a Piano at so low a price. Packed free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN andCoO.. 27, Baker Street. 
PIANOS, £15, PIANOS, £20, 
PIANOS, £25 —An opportunity now offers to 
those who are able to pay cash, of purchasing really 
yood pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Frard,and other 


good makers at nominal prices. Descriptive Lists free 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
GOLD MEDAL. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 1885 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 Gs. 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE, Iustrated Lists free. 
SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street. W. 
ASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 
Sprincx. Vide The Artisé, September, 1886: 
“We cordially recommend this little work to all 
Artists.” Per post, 1s. 1d. — LECHERTIER, 
BARBE, and CO.. 60, Regent Street, W. 


T? LADIES. —SALE of NEW 


MUSIC at a large reduction, and post free. All 
New copies, 


new songs, pieces, &c., ofall publishers. 
best editions. Prices commence_4d., 6d. 8d. Cata- 
logues sent gratis, and post free—J. W, MOFFATT, 
Barnsbury House, 280, Caledonian Road, I.ondon, N. 


PiANOS and ORGANS. -— Notice.— 

Great Clearance Sale. No. reasonable offer 
refused. ‘Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Full 
compass Cottage Pianos, 10 Guineas, 12 Guineas. 
Class 0. 14 gs. Class 3 23 gs. | Class 6. 35 gs. 
Class 1.17 gs. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2, 20 gs. Class 5. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 gs. 

American Organs, 4$ guineas up to 50 guineas, by 
“ Bell,” “Smith,” " Karn,” Story and Clarke,” &o— 
D'ALMAINE and CO. (Established t03 years), 91, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
L2@rus. A Psychological Romance. 


By the Author of “A New Marguerite,” &. 
_ The Athenaum says:—"* Lotus’ is mystical, pecu- 
liar, engagin The kook has originality. ... 
It is a graceful story of the sort which is'said to make 
people—some people—think, and will be read with 
mixed feelings by most.” 


GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Just Published. 
102 pp., Foolscap 8vo., Cloth, Gilt Edges. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
FROM OVER THE TOMB. 
By A Lapy. 


. BURNS, 
13, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


EW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


Now ready. at all Libraries. 


IN WHITE AND GOLD. A Story. By Mrs. 
F. H. WILLIAMSON. 3 vols. 
JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. A Country 
By ALGERNON GISSING. 2 vol: 


Tale, ‘ols. 
BERNARD AND MARCIA. A Story of Middle 
Age. By ExizapeTH GLAISTER. 3 vols, 
A WILY WIDOW. By Henry CRESSWELL, 
Author of * A Modern Greek Heroine,’ &c. 3 vols. 
VIRGINIA TENNANT. By the Author of “A 
Golden Bar,” Christina North.” 2 vols, 
ONLY A CORAL GIRL. By GertrupE Forpe, 
Author of Driven Before the Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ME. and Mrs. BANCROFT On 
: AND OFF THE STAGE. Written by THEM- 
SELVES. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. With portraits, 30s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington 

treet. 


(Cortes FOR OIL PAINTING. 


RIGINAL DESIGNS IN OIL 
: COLOURS, Flower, Bird, and Landscape Sub- 
ects sent to ang part of the United Kingdom on hire 
by post. Panels for Fire Screens or Doors. Circles 
for Mirrors, Plaques, Splashboard Designs, &c. Sub- 
scription 7s. 6d. per quarter. T.ists on applieation to 
FREDK. T. EWENS, 
Fine Art Depot, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. 


BEETHAMS 
(SPEEA 
H4!® FLUID. 


Free from iead, dye, andall poisons. Is unequalled 
for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beauntifying the 
Hair. It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, 
strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderfully 
improves the growth. Itimpartsarich gloss to hair 
of all shades. and keeps it in any desired form during 
exercise. ‘B—It is made in ‘Three Shades: 
“Light,” “ Dark,” and‘: Extra Dark,” the last named 
being specially prepared to hide greyness when the 
hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly 
recommended. It is not dye. Bottles. 2s, 6d. and 
4s. 6d.; free for 3d. extra. E 
M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham 


D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 

The safest and most gentle aperient for 

delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 


infants. 3 i 
180, Bond Street, London, 22d all Chemists. 


L 


JAMES RUNCIMAN'S NEW BOOK. 
HE CHEQUERS, being the 
Natural History of a Public House. By the 

Author of ‘Skippers and Shellbacks,” &e, loth 
extra, with a Frontispiece by G. Marr. STRETCH. 
25. 6d., boards, 2s. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN.” 


MARVEL. By the Author of “A 
Modern Circe,’ &c. 3 vols. 


OR FREEDOM. By Lighe Hop- 
Pictorial World. 


kins. 2 vols, “ An uncommonly good story.’— 
“ Forcibly graphic,”"—Morning Post 


LAPY STELLAand HER LOVER. 

By Henry Soity. ; yols. “A clever, elo- 
quent, and in parts extremely interesting and stimu 
lating book.’ —Sco¢sman. 


M°rELYS STORY: A Family 
History. By Frank MERRYFIELD. 3 vols. 
“A guainy clever, and perfectly natural romance. 
... Mother-wit, pathos, and the power of true love 
stamp it asa story ofall time—one that ought to be 
immorta].”—Vanzty Fair. 
1z, YORK STREET, Covent Garden, London. 


DICKENSIANA : A Bibliography 

of the Literature relating to Charles Dickens 

and his Writings. Compiled by Frep. G, Kirton, 

Author of “Pniz (Hablot K. Browne): A Me- 

moir,” and ‘John Leech, Artist and Humourist,” 

With a Portrait of * Boz,” from a drawing by Samuel 

Laurence, 

SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 
Personat.— Wriungs, mainly of a biographical 
character, relating to Charles Dickens. 
CrittcaL.—Division I—Essays and Reviews. criticis- 

ing Charles Dickens as a Noveli:.,and his 
_ Writings generally. 3 
Division Il —Essays and Reviews, criticising 
_ particular works by Charles Dickens. : 
Division III.—Articles reviewing Forster's ‘ Life 
_ of Charles Dickens.” | 
Division I1V.—Articles reviewing the ‘ Letters 
of Charles Dickens.” 

PoetricaL.—Poetical Tributes and Memorial Verses, 
relating to Charles Dickens. 

ANTHOLoGICAL.—Works containin 
and Adaptations of, the 
Dickens, 

Musicat.—Songs and other Musical Compositions 
founded on or suggested by the Works ot 
Charles Dickens. 

Dramatic.—A List of Plays founded on the Writings 
of Charles Dickens, and on incidents con- 
tained therein, 

Pracraristic, &c—Plagiaristic Titles, Parodies, 
Sequels. and otker Works having titular con- 
nection with the Writings of Charles Dickens. 

TESTIMONIES.—The published Opinions of famous 
Litterateurs and_others, respecting Charles 
Dickens and his Writings, 

“Notes AND Queries.’—A Keprint, by permission, 
from ' Notes and Queries,” of some interest- 
ing queries and replies relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Works. 

Omniana—Brief, Notes, selected principally from 
ephemeral literature, relating to Charles 
Dickens and his Writings. 

The present compilation is an attempt to form a 
complete list of the more important writings in the 
English, German, Italian, French, and Dutch lan- 
guages relating to Charles Dickens and his Works. 

In order that it should assume a value beyond that 
possessed by a mere catalogue of titles, full particu- 
ars of each item are given, and, any noteworthy 
feature is recorded. Extracts from the critical articles, 
printed verbatim from the original text, are also 
included, and these, indicating the diverse views 
of innumerable critics as to the merits and demerits 
of our novelist and his writings, exhibit a curiou 
conflict of opinion on this ever popular subject. 

,., GEORGE REDWAY, 
1s. York Street. Cavent Garden, Lon‘ion. 


O AUTHORS.—Mr. B. MONT- 

_ GOMERIE RANKING, Author and Jour- 
nalist, READS MSS., and when desired, revises 
same, and arranges with publishers. Fee one gu‘nea 
for reading, with additional fee of one guinea if nego- 
tiations are successfully conciuded with publisher, 
—18, Thornhill Square, Barnsbury, N. 


PRIMROSE RUG, Handsome, 
Unique, excellent Design, and realistic Colour. 
For_prices and particulars. apply_to the Agent, 
A. BUCKMAN, zz, Nicholl Square, E.C. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL to 136, 
Regent Street, W.—POPE and PLANTE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Manufacturers of Surgical 


Elastic Stockings, have removed from 4, Waterloo 
Place Pall Mall, to 136, REGENT STREET, W. 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES. 

Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 

Cuffs. Good quality, 25. 6d. each. Specially fine 
Linen, 38.each. New Shirts made to order. 

GEO. O BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. 


(CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Hemstitched, Embroidered, or Plain, Guaran- 
teed Pure Flax (no adulteration) direct from manu- 
facturers. Also pure Linen goods. Samples post 
free—GEORGE O'BRIEN and CO,, Belfast. 


Selections from, 
Titings of Charles 


D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS instantly relieve Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, 
Phlegm, Pains in the Chest. Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH FOR ALL. 
HOLLowaw's PILLS 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH. KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


‘They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; andasa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


| ISRAEL 


PMAN and HALL’S 

CHAN AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 

By T. WEMYSS REID. 

THE LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. 
FORSTER. By ‘I. Wemyss Retp., 2 vols., 
Gemy 8vo., with Portrait. {In May. 

By the AUTHOR of [UNSERE I HAVE 


AWANDERERS NOTES. gon bac: 
y- y N, uthor of ‘‘Music a 

OT A oy gs Rie. Demy 8vo. [In April. 

Ry the AUTHOR of * GREATER BRITAIN.” 
THE BRITISH ARMY. By the 
Author of * The Present Position of kKuropean 

Politics.” Demy 8vo. [May 1. 
By the AUTHOR, of." CONSTRUCTIVE 


STUDIES NEW and OLD. By 
W. L, Courtney, M.A., LL.D. Cote 8vo. 


In April. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

THE CHRONICLES OF BOW 
STREET POLICE COURT. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. {In April. 


By M, DE. FALLOUX 
MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. By M. 
pe FaLoux. Translated from the French by C. B. 
Pitman. 2vols. Demy 8vo. [In the Press. 
By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 

THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By FREDERICK 
Hawkins, With Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

[In April. 
By the AUTHOR of " THE BROKEN VOW.” 

THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. 
By Canon Knox-LitTT ez, Author of “ The Broken 
Vow.” Crown 8vo. [In April. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

DOWN WITH ENGLAND. Trans- 
lated from the French. Crown 8y9. 1s. 

FROM THE RUSSIAN. ,, 

THE “RUSSIA’S HOPE; or, 
BRITANNIA NO LONGER RULES THE 
WAVES Showing how the Muscovite Bear Got 
at the British Whale. ‘l'ranslated from the Ori- 
ginal Russian by CHartes |ames Cooke. Crown 
8vo. IS. 


By ERNEST RENAN. . 
HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
TILL THE TIME OF KING 
DAVID. By Ernest Rewan._ Translated from 
the French by C. B. Prrman. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


By ANDREW_A. ANDERSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A 
WAGGON: Sport and Travels in South Africa. 
With Illustrations and Map. <A New Edition. 
Demy 8yvo. 12s. 

By Captain the Hen. D. BINGHAM, 

THE BASTILLE. By Captain the 
Hon. D. Bincuam. 


With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 32s. 


ByMajor_ A. B. ELLIS. 

THE TSHI-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
of the GOLD COAST OF WEST AFRICA ; 
their Religion, Manners, Customs, Laws, Lan- 
guage, &:, By A. B. ELtis, Major, the 1st West 

ndian Regiment, Author of “ The Land of Fe- 
tish,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 
Br W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT. 

SPORT : Fox-Hunting, Salmon- 
Fishing, Covert-Shooting, Deer-Stalking. B 
W. Bromiey-Davenport, late M.P. for North 
Warwickshire. With numerous Illusrrations b 
Lieut.-General Henry Hore Creatocke, C.B. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., 3s. éd. 

By FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF FORTY 
YEARS. By FerpinanD DE Lesseps. Trans- 
lated from the French by C B. Pitman. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. 24s. 

BY W, BEATTIE-KINGSTON 

MONARCHS I HAVE MET. By 
W. Beatry-Krneston, Author .of * Music and 
Manners.” 2 vols. demy 8vo., 245, 

By A. J. BUTLER, 

COURT LIFE IN EGYPT. By 
A.J. Burter, Author of ‘The Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Egypt. Second Edition, Demy 8vo 
with Illustrations, ras. 

BY _ RALPH IRON. 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM, By Ratpx Iron (Olive Schreiner). A 
cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

BY HAWLEY SMART. 

A FALSE START. By Hawley 
Smart, Author of “ From Post to Finish,” “* Hard 
Lines,” &c, One volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

2 . BY CANON KNOX-LITTLE. 
THE BROKEN VOW: A Story of 
ere an ter, By C a 
third baton, Gow, aa 
A NEW NOVEL BY JOHN DALBY. 

THE MAYROYD of MYTHOLM: 
A Romance of the Fells. By Joun Datpy. 3 
vols,,.crown 8vo. his day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY LADY WATKIN 


WILLIAMS. 
EVEN SUCH A LIFE. By Lady 


WatkIN WILLIAMS. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
: [Next week. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION 
*T Homas CARLYLE’S WORKS 


esate: CHAPMAN aod EL are now tssuing 
at a.cheap rate, ina popular form, a complete Editi 
of CARLYLE'S WORKS. seine 
The volumes are handsomely printed and bound in 
cloth, and published at 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 
NOW READY, 
SARTOR RESARTUS. One vol. 
of Thomas Carlyle. 


VRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols. 
PAST AND PRESENT. One vol. 


ON HEROES and HERO WORS 
HEROIC IN HISTORY. One von ee? 2nd the 
THE LIFE OF SCHILLER, : : 
TION OF HIS WORKS. Onenal ENA 


OLIVER. CROMWELL’S_ LETTE 
SPEECHES. Fivevols, With Peiaie: one 


Cromwell. 
TO BE FOLLOWE 
LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. nae 


LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Seven vols. 
HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Ten vols. , 
WILHELM MEISTER. Three vols, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM SAi ‘4 
and RICH'LER. Two ee ees oi cat 


THE EARLY KINGS OF NORW. 
the Portraits of Knox, and print ae on 


EORGE MEREDITH's WORKS 
Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
‘THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND 


With portrait 


SANDRA BELLONI, origi an 
NOt AnD originally EMILIA IN 


VITTORIA 

RHODA FLEMING 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 

THE EGOIST 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT ; and FARINA 


(CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 
HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


GAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
and CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


HROUGH THE YANG-TSE 
GORGES; or, Trade and ‘T'ravel_in Western. 
China. By Arcuipatp J. Lirtiz, F.R.GS., of 
Ichang. With Map. 8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. 
“The yolume is never dull, and is well worth the 
attention of those who wish to be instructed and 


entertained on the subject of an important stretch of 
China and the qualities of her governors and people. 


— Spectator, 


yNewadl YAMI; or, Twenty 
Years’ Personal Experience in, South Africa 
By J. W. Matruews, M.D., late Vice-President of 
the “Legislative Council of South Africa. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo., cloth, r4s. 
“The most exhaustive account of the diamond 
mining at Kimberley which has yet appeared. .... 
The book is well written, and contains numerous 
excellent illustrations. It is in many respects the 
most complete book of the kind that has appeared for 


some time.’ —Scofsman. 


NEAR AND FAR: an_ Angler's 
i Sketches of Home Sport and Colonial Life. 
By Wo. Senror (“Red S 


piner "), Angling Editor 
! of the Field, Author of “ Waterside Sketches,” &c. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ILLIAM I. and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE: a Biographical and Historical 


Sketch. Brought down to date. By G, Barnett 
Smitu. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HE LANDof the PINK PEARL ; 


I or, Recollections of Life in the Bahamas, By 
L. D. Pow es, late Circuit Justice in the Bahama 
Islands. 1 yol., demy 8vo.. with Map, cloth, 1os. 6d. 


ANTIFODEAN NOTES. Collected 

ona Nine Months’ Tour Round the World by 
Wanperer, Author of “ Fair Diana.” “ Dinner and 
Dishes,” &c. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
| IGHTS and SHADOWS of MEL.- 
BOURNE LIFE. By JoHn Freeman. Crown 
8yn., cloth, 6s. 
BEEORE THE CURFEW, and 
Other Poems, chiefly occasional. 3yv Dr. 
OLtver WENDELL Hotmes. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


HANDBOOK OF SURGERY. By 
Dr. F. Esmarcu. An entirely New Transla- 
tion from the Third German Edition, by R. 
Farqunar Curtis. M.D. With 647 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo., leathzr binding. 24s. 
SONGS ofthe BIRDS. By the late 
Rev. W. E. Evans New Edition. With 
nun erous Illustrations, crown 8vo., cloth. 


LIBRARIES, 
ABLE (G. W.).— BONAVEN- 


‘TURE: a Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. 
coe eue .6s. (New Volume of Low's Six-Shilling 
eries. 
CG 'BBON (C.).—-BEYOND COM- 
PARE: a Story by Cuartes Gipson, Author 
of “ Queen of the Meadow,” " Clare of Claresmede, 
&c, 3 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 


H°EY (F.C.;—A STERN CHASE. 
By Mrs. Hory. Cheaper Edition, Crown 
avo, cloth, 6s. (New addition to Low's“ Standard 
Novels.”) 
RUSSELL (W.C.)—The FROZEN 
PIRATE. By W. Crark Russett. Cheaper 
Edition, with Ilustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


‘ I ‘“HOMSON (jJ.). and HARRIS- 
SMITH—ULU: an African Romance. By 
Josepu THOMSON, author of “Through Masai Land,” 
&c.; and Miss Harris-SMITH. 2 vols, crown 8vo., 
128, Next week. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 


Lonpon: 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON. 
SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Ltd., 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
sugar, a powerful antiseptic, non-fermenting, 


ACCHARIN. — The new Sweet 


Product from Coal Tar ; 300 times sweeter than 


OTICE.— 
CA aN MANN and co, 
AMPSTEAD ROAD ” 


(Near Tottenham Court Road) 


MPORTANT § STOCKS 
I at Great Rederiet of, STOCKS 


Particulars with Illustrations 
S post free on app} 
Pplication 
Se, " 


Gate 


Nom. PROCEEDING, 
THE STOCKS COMPRISE 
SUPERIOR AND Wee eG! 
CABINET FURSTTUR SO ED 
Handsome ieee ey ae aaa 
nges Kets. 
Ueno d Gaeces an elanicts Quilts, Sheet. 
Chimney Glasses, 


Fenders, Fircirons 


Overmantels, Table § 
Girandoles, Brackets, Table Cutle ¥& Electrg. 
Bedsteads. Bedding. , j Lamps, Chandeli 
Datels, Rugs, Slocks’ Bronzes ets, 
Ce “and Curtai pases rtelures, 
Materials, vm aoe Dessert, Tea, 
Table Covers, Tab‘e | Toilet Services 
Linen, able Glass, &. 


Some of the Goods are of the 
description, 


ETZMANN’s SALE— 


Post Free. The choice being 
personal visit, if possible, is advised: but In cases 


most recherché 


Particulars 
so immense, ai 


and perfectly harmless to the human system. 


SACCHARIN. —His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, in his speech at the 
People's Palace, said—* A recent invention 
seems to show the taste of such a food as sugar 

ean be imitated so as defy detection.” 


ACCHARIN, says Sir Henry 
Roscoe, is “the most remarkable of all the 
marvellous products of the Coal Tar Industry.” 


ACCHARIN.— The Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon writes—"I regard the discovery of 
Saccharin as a great blessing, as far as my own 
health is concerned; and I am only one of 
thousands,” 


ACCHARIN is invaluable in the 
Nursery, since it cannot, turn acid in, the 
stomachs of children; it is recommended by 
the Faculty where sugar is forbidden, in cases 
of diabetes, gout, rheumatism, dyspepsia, liver 
complaing, complication of the kidneys, and 
obesity. 


GACCusRIN is the most delicate 


and delicious sweet, and never cloys the palate. 


GACCHARIN may be used for ALL 


DOMESTIC PURFOSES in the place of 
sugar ; it is relatively as cheapand far healthier, 


ACCHARIN is now sold in 
granular and tabloid form ready for immedia:e 
use, 

ACCHARIN may be had in 


bottles from 2s. 6d. each of all Grocers and 
Druggists in the Kingdom. 


LD HIRTS. Old Shirts madeas good 

SF as'new J with Fine Irish Linen, 25. each; .and 

with very best-wearing Irish Linen, as. 6d. each. Re- 
turned, post free, ready to wear, 


N ae GHIRTS. sample Shirt Bost hres: 
2s._ 9d. 35..9d., 45. 9d, §s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. est 
IRISH LINEN COLLARS, any size, 2s. 9d: half doz, 
Summer Flannel Shirts, newest designs, post free, 
2s rid. each. Merino Pants and Vests now yery cheap. 


[RISH AMBRIC HANDKER- 
A CHIEFS, Children’s, rs. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. 
Gent's, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 
4s.1rd. Better qualities equally cheap. Price Lists 
and Patterns all kinds Linen Goods, post-free. 


B and E. M‘HUGH, BELFAST. 


HROAT IRRITATION and 
_4 COUGH.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
‘rritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes 


actively healing. Sold in tins, 15. 13d., labelled 
LAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon. 


PPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

4 —Dr. George Moore, in his work on “ Nose and 
Throat Diseases,” says:—" The Glycerine Juiubes 
prepared by James Epps and Co. are of un oubted 
service as a curative or palliative agent;” while Dr. 
Gordon Holmes, Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes:—" After an 
extended trial. I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 


of considerable benefit in almost all forms of throat 
diseases.” 


where this would be ny 
post receive prompt and favhfilatee Sent Pet 
Oeeeann and CO., 
ss VET MAKERS, U TE 3 
DECORATORS ee 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS 
IT AMPSTEAD ROAD. 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COU 
and GOWER STREET STATIOg SD 
SHILLING CAB FARES fi Shari 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras. 2a Werte 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. ‘ 
SHeTS— FORD’S.— Patterns of 
New French Printed Shirtings and Oxtord Mats 
sent to select from. Six shirts and one dozen of 
collars to match for 33s., carriage paid. Write for 
patterns and self-measure. 
GHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA— 
“ The most perfect-fitting made."—Observer— 
Gentlemen desirous ot purchasing shirts of the best 
quality should try Ford's Eureka Shirts. 30s. 4os., 


and 45s. half dozen. 


HIRTS. — FORD’S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. Special to measure, Illustrated 


self-measure post free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


LD SHIRTS Re-fronted, Wrist 
A _and Collar Banded, fine Linen, Three for 6s, ; 
Superior, 7s, 6d,; Exira Fine, 9s. Send three (not 
less), with Cash. Returned ready for use, Carriage 
paid.—R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN— 

SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and peach-like bloom of a_perfect compiexion. By 
washing with Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes 
spotless, soft, clear, smooth, supple, healthy,and com- 
tortable. Tablets 6d. Sold everywhere. 


AMES’S DEPILATORY instantly 
Removes Superfluous Hairs from the Face 
Neck or Arins, without Injury to the Skin. Of most 
Chemists, 1s.: or sent with directions free from 
observation post free, 13 stamps.—Mrs. H. R. JAMES, 
268, Caledonian Koad, London, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are 
h on broken an your rest by a seb child sue Tg 
with the pain of cutting teeth’ Go at once to a 
chemist and get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, It will relieve the poor 
sufterer immediately. It is perfectly harmless; it 
produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving, the child 
from pain, and the little cherub awakes ‘as bright 
as a button.” 


Mes: WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 

SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
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EARLY HISTORY AND 
CONDITION 


T IS SOMEWHAT STRANGE 
I that the Castle of so historical a 
city as Dublin should not have 
an eventful history of its own, and 
should not abound in objects of anti- 
quity. Yet such is really the fact. 
What little seems to be known of 
the history of the Castle presents few 
romantic or historical incidents; and, 
as to its architecture, it is neither 
venerable nor magnificent. Whatever 
it may have been in former days, in its 
present condition Dublin Castle is a 
heterogeneous combination of discordant 
elements, and does not inaptly typify 
the past history of the country, of 
which it may be said to be the centre 
point. Here we see a stern old tower 
with its frowning battlements and 
machicolations for pouring down molten 
lead upon the heads of the assailants, 
and just beneath it we have a light- 
built Italian edifice with large sash- 
windows ; there is a severely classical 
portico, and opposite to it a chapel of 
the most Gothicest Gothic, with pin- 
nacles enough to adorn a cathedral, and 
far more pinnacles than are to be 
found upon any Irish cathedral : exter- 
nally, all carved stone; internally, all 
cast stucco, Yet, notwithstanding its 
architectural eccentricities, the Castle 
is far from being an uninteresting 
building, and perhaps the very discord 
of styles and designs makes it all the 
more piquant, just as currant jelly 
gives a relish to haunch of mutton. 
Judging from _a curious old map of 
Dublin, dated 1610, published in War- 


burton’s “ History of Dublin,” it would 
appear that the Castle in its original 
condition consisted of a series of build- 
ings and “curtain-walls” enclosing a 
large oblong space, which was subdivided 
into three parts by two sets of curtain-walls, defended by 
towers crossing it at right angles to the long sides of the 
enclosure ; these divisions were by no means equal in size, 
the middle space being far narrower than the two outer 
ones, so that it may be said to have consisted of two large 
courts or baileys, with a narrow slip between them. There 
was also an irregular triangular-shaped court projecting to 
the north-east, partly enclosed by the city wall, entered by 
a gate called “ Damesgate,” at the end of the present Dame 
Street. Dame Street took its name, so says Carlisle, from 
the Abbey of “St. Mary les Dames,” situated without the 
east gate of the city, and belonging to the nuns of the 
Order of St. Augustine, close to which formerly stood 
St. Andrew's Church. Towers are shown at the angles of 
the various courtyards, and gates defended by towers 
are indicated to the north, the east, and from the 
large courts leading into the narrow space between 
them. There were also two “sallyports” on the south 
side; the donjon, or keep, was between the two courts or 
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baileys. The arrangement is not very unlike Windsor, 
though of course Windsor is very, much larger, and at 
Windsor the upper bailey is to the east and the lower 
to the west, whereas at Dublin the reverse arrange- 
ment obtained. The building ‘stood upon a slight emi- 
nence, the platform of which sloped -gradually—as it does 
at present — from west to east, and was surrounded 
by a moat which, Warburton says, was fed by a branch of the 
Dodder running into it, but, looking at the old plan which 
Warburton republishes in his first volume, there does not 
appear to be any indication of this “ branch of the Dodder,” 
but the moat runs into the Liffey at the point upon Wellington 
Quay marked in the maps of Dublin as‘ The Mouth of the 
Poddle.” This moat was evidently a portion of the city 
ditch—in fact, from the position of the Castle in the extreme 
south-east angles of the town, it formed an integral portion 
of the city walls, and the moat which washed the southern 
and eastern sides of its enclosure was common to both Castle 
and city walls, Probably, also, Damesgate did joint service 
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in the same mafner. Warburton appears 
to think that the portion of the moat 
between the Castle and the city was 
dry, and it is so indicated in the old 
map of 1610, It is, however, quite 
impossible to settle this point now, 
Dublin, like London, evidently possessed 
numerous streams and rivulets in the 
Middle Ages, which are now dried up 
or arched over. The Poddle was pro- 
bably one of these. Then there was 
another, which ran to the west of Christ 
Church Cathedral, and, possibly, also 
the “branch of the Dodder,” ‘which, 
Warburton says, fed the Castle moat, 

Of the old buildings of the Castle 
very little indeed now remains. The 
only portions visible are the large 
round tower at the west end of the 
Chapel, and the tower at the south- 
west angle, with, perhaps, the stump 
or lower portion of two towers in 
between them. These evidently formed 
with the curtain walls and buildings 
between them the southern side of the 
“Upper Bailey.” Of these walls and 
buildings, however, there are no remains 
whatever, their site being occupied by 
the present State Apartments. 

The tower immediately to the west 
of the Chapel is the only one now 
remaining which is of any interest. 
It originally formed the “Donjon” or 
keep of the Castle, and has walls of 
immense thickness—as much as twelve 
feet in the lower- part. It is now used 
for the stowing and keeping of records, 
and is called the “Record Tower.” 
Formerly it bore the name of the 
‘Wardrobe Tower;” but is more 
frequently described as the ‘“Bir- 
mingham Tower,” after John Birming- 
ham, Earl of Louth, who was Lord 
Justice in 1321; or Sir Walter Birming- 
ham, who was Lord Justice in 1348; 
although there was formerly a tower 
attached to the Castle named after the 
Birminghams, either because it had been built by one 
of them, or—what is more probable—from the fact that 
they were imprisoned within its dungeons. The father left 
it for the scaffold, and was executed in the year 1331, “for 
evil practices against the Government of the King.” The 
son was, however, pardoned, and was made Lord Justice 
in 1346, and again in 1348. : ir. 

Whatever may have been the history of the Birmingham 
Tower, one thing is certain, and that is, that it cannot 
possibly have been the great round tower attached to the 
west end of the Chapel which at present goes by that name. 
Warburton expressly states that the old Birmingham Tower 
was pulled down in 1775, and was rebuilt ina ighter style,. 
and covered with plaster. The reason for this rebuilding is 
given. The tower had been split right down, from top to 
bottom, by an explosion of gunpowder which happened in one 
of the magazines near to it a few years before, and it was 
found impossible to repair it. 

Warburton also says that the Birmingham Tower was near 
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the postern gate which led into Cow Street ; so that it must 
have been at the south-western angle of the Castle enclo- 
sure, and in all probability the round tower which still 
remains in that position is the Birmingham Tower as rebuilt 
in 1775. Warburton speaks of the “ Wardrobe Tower, 
through which the Chapel is entered from the west ;” and, 
although the Chapel has been entirely rebuilt since War- 
burton’s time, yet we know that it occupies the site of the 
former one, and it was quite impossible that access could 
have been gained to the Chapel through any other tower 
than the great round one still existing, so that there can be 
, no doubt about the matter. 

The confusion with regard to the name probably arises 
from the fact that the records, which were formerly placed in 
the Birmingham Tower, and called “ the Birmingham Tower 
Records,” were at some recent period removed to the Ward- 
robe Tower. In Warburton’s time they were still in the 
Birmingham Tower, because, in the title-page of his “ History 
of Dublin,” he is described as “ Keeper of the Records in the 
Birmingham Tower ;” but its proper title is either its ancient 
one of the ‘Ward ” or “ Wardrobe Tower,” or its more modern 
appellation of the “Record Tower,” from the uses to which 
it is now assigned. There were several other towers in 
existence in the middle of the last century, but they were all 
pulled down. 

With regard to the history of the building little seems to 
be known for certain. The general opinion now is, that it 
was commenced by Miles Fitz-Henryin 1205, who received 
an injunction from King John to erect a tower on the site of 
what was then a hill covered by a hazel wood. This tower 
was added to and surrounded by walls, ramparts, &c., by 
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Henry de Loundres, Archbishop of Dublin, about 1220 and 
after. There was, as we have previously stated, a tower 
called the Birmingham Tower, which appears to have been a 
very lofty and solid edifice, used at first as a State prison, 
and after the year 1579 as the depository of the Public Rolls 
and Records. These were formerly kept in St. Mary's 
Abbey, and, according to “ Carlisle’s Topographicak Dictio- 
nary of Ireland,” the Chancery Rolls were destroyed bya 
great fire which entirely burnt down the Church and Monas- 
tery in the year 1304. There were also two lofty circular 
towers defending the North gate, which were in existence in 
1766. There was also on the north side a tower called the 
Cork Tower, which received its name from the fact that 
it had been rebuilt in 1629 by Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork. 
This tower would appear to have stood at the end of the 
curtain wall which formed the eastern termination of the 
upper court, in a line with the Wardrobe Tower; it was, 
however, removed with the North gateway Towers, at which 
time the Castle may be said to have been converted into a 
modern residence, as by the destruction of the gateways, 
drawbridge, posterns, curtain-walls, and all other features 
peculiar to a medizeval fortress, its character became entirely 
changed, and its original aspect lost, until, by degrees, it 
assumed the appearance which it now presents. 

The actual history of Dublin Castle is, as we have said, 
devoid of startling incidents, and this may be accounted for 
by several facts. In the first place, when the Castle was 
srected by Miles Fitz-Henry it was evidently built rather 
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nce and defence than as a residence; in 
o seems to have conceived the first idea 
ublin, expressed his views upon the 
matter when he commanded that it was to be “raised in a 
competent place,” as well to curb the city as to defend it. 
That this was by no means unnecessary 18 proved by the fact 
that in 1209, while the citizens were enjoying themselves in 
“.Cullen’s Wood” on Easter Monday, as was their custom 
to do, they were attacked unawares by a number of the 
“wild Irish,” and slaughtered to the number of 500. | 

The Irish Parliaments, like those of England, in early 
times do not appear to have had any fixed place of meeting, 
and, just as in England they sometimes met in the Chapter 


House at Westminster, sometimes at the Blackfriars, and at 


other times in the King’s Palace, so in Dublin they would 
appear to have assembled sometimes in the Castle, and at 
others in St. Mary's bes which stood upon the site of the 
present building of the “ Four Courts.” 

Dublin Castle also served as a State prison, and courts of 
law were in early times held within its walls. That it does 
not seem to have been connected with the history of the Irish 
people is not remarkable. The fact is, it was essentially the 
centre of what was called the “English Pale,” a colony 
composed chiefly of Englishmen and the descendants of 
Danes, governed by English laws and customs, which was 
established by Henry IT., and has from the first been one of 
the great causes of Irish discontent. 


THE “ENGLISH PALE” 


ALTHOUGH the English Pale has long ceased to exist, yet 
the results of the system, and the evil influences of this cruel 
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and injudicious exclusion of the native Irish from a share in 
what they by the laws of nature had a right at least to par- 
ticipate in, are bearing their baneful fruit even down to our 
own day. The acts of the Tudor Sovereigns and their pre- 
judiced and inhumane advisers, both in England and 
Ireland, rendered matters still more intolerable to the Irish 
people, and prolonged, under more grievous oppression, a 
system which would otherwise have died out. 

We shall see from the “Carew Papers,” recently published 
under the auspices of the Master of the Rolls, that before 
the Tudor times the English settlers were taking the very 
best means to remedy the evil by intermarriage with the 
native Irish, and by employing Irish servants and labourers 
and there can be little doubt that, had matters been simply 
left alone, the “ English Pale” would have become amalga- 
mated and dissolved, and thus many of the troubles of future 
times might have been avoided. In the introduction to the 
“Carew Papers,” written by one who was a staunch 
Conservative and a “Unionist” to the backbone,* we 
find the following startling picture of the evils result- 
ing from the “English Pale,” and the acts of the Tudor 
Sovereigns to keep that iniquitous institution on its al- 
ready tottering legs. ‘We may clearly see what the 
‘English Pale’ was, how by the Tudor times it was rapidly 
dying of natural death, and how it was revived in a more 
intolerable form and spirit by the Tudor Sovereigns and 
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their injudicious advisers. The English settler rapidly 
adopted Irish habits. The English farmer, moved by his 
interest, and the difficulty of providing English servants, was 
happily tempted to employ Irish labourers. English gentle- 
men were continually forming friendships and intermarriages 
with Irish chiefs and their families, English Deputies, aware 
of the misery of the times, alive to the impolicy and wear 

of the endless labour of rousing Irish blood into rebellion by 
undue strictness and severity, were continually relapsing 
into milder habits, and more congenial treatment of the native 
Irish. . .. The English Government (ofthe Tudors) . . . passed 
Acts from time to time, disabling Irish chiefs, forbidding 
Irish labour, denouncing the least approach to Irish manners 
and customs, and levelling the whole force of indignation 
and disgrace against the very name of Irish. The protection 
of the English law reached not beyond the narrow limits of 
the ‘English Pale.’ . ... On the lower orders of the English 
retainers the consequence was perilous. They learned to 
regard the Irish as fit subjects for plunder, to commit all sorts 
of atrocities under the degraded name of patriotism, to fill 
the whole country with discontent, immorality, and disorder 
that no government, however wise, considerate, or judicious, 
could hope to overcome ; whilst, on the part of the native 
Irish, the feeling that they were beyond the pale and protec- 
tion of English law tended to increase their lawlessness and 
violence. Hunted down like wild beasts, they turned Jike 
wild beasts upon their pursuers. As the Englishman learned 
to associate with the name of Irish all that was vile, savage, 
and degrading, the Irishman was naturally taught to connect 
all forms of oppression, cruelty, and wrong with the name of 
Englishman ; to hate what his conqueror loved, and to love 


what he hated. . . . The English Deputies and their Council, 
mainly interested in the narrow and immediate safety oi 
prosperity of the ‘English Pale,’ could not be expected to 
raise their eyes beyond their own exclusive province, or 
entertain broad and comprehensive views for the ameliora- 
tion and improvement of Irish outcasts... . These English 
Governors had but one security, but one precaution, the 
power of the sword.” 

Now we see from this how thoroughly the “ English Pale” 
was cut off from the rest of Ireland, and naturally the 
Castle, being the centre of the English Pale, and erected 
for its maintenance, would be quite separated from Irish 
influences, and would reflect little of Irish history except as 
regards its prisons and dungeons. These were probably 
the only portions of the bui ding with which the native 
Trish were acquainted, and were certainly the only portions 
erected for their accommodation. Whether or no the dun- 
geons in Dublin Castle could have presented us with 
evidences of their former inmates, as do those in the Tower 
of London, it is impossible now to determine, because they 
no longer exist, and if they did it is most probable that we" 
should discover no such ‘evidence, because, we learn from 
the same work which we have just been quoting, that even 
“Inthe Tudor times . . . . Irish chiefs had not yet advanced 
to the elementary proficiency of signing their names.” And 
in fact, the only particular event connected with the history 
of the Castle were the sieges which it withstood during the 
frequent rebellions. is 

(Zo be continued) 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


“ If | do marry you, it will be in Mirbridge Church, and with the full consent of your mother” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
AS OTHERS SEE US 


ALTHOUGH the quarter-of-an-hour before dinner is the most 
trying time to people in general, who pass it in feeble attempts at 
conversation, and secret anathemas at their fellow creatures who 
are keeping them waiting for their food, the quarter-of-an-hour 
after dinner is for some folks a still worse ordeal. The ladies who 
fare pushed themselves into society superior to their own—or 
Worse, have been helped into it by its males, despite the efforts of 
— females—regard that terrible period’ with well-grounded fear. 
Deprived of their natural protectors—the men—they are thrown 
conh their own sex, like victims into the arena, to suffer from 
ae and claw till tardy help comes to them, They think them- 
selves happy if, through generosity or contempt, their adversaries 
permit them to retire into some curtained corner and pretend to be 
ape in a photograph-book or other drawing-room literature. 

o such retreat, as Lady Trevor was well aware, would have been 
atorded to her at Catesby Hall if she had been known there for 
what she really was. She pictured to herself as she sailed into its 
great drawing-room, the first of the glittering argosy of dames, what 
a different fate would have been hers had Sir Richard, as some 
would have done, “made a clean breast of it,” and introduced 
Ha to the county in her proper person. If it had not been for 
q ugh—but what an “if” was that !—it was probable he would have 
wel: Res Secrecy was hateful to him, from the worry it in- 
cee , and concealment of all kinds foreign to his character. 
ata the last man in the world for the carrying out of plots 
S Strategies, and, moreover, so far as himself was concerned, 
He nothing at all for the opinion of the world, He never had 
eae regard for what is called Society, which had always 
Heh aay ate he had now become as indifferent to it asa saint. 
sie; th eet though by a short cut, at that period of existence 
the a € is emptied of its social joys—when the city is strewn with 
pale shes of extinct pleasures, and the country 1s haunted by the 
dose nes of the dead—and it was only for his wife's sake, as she 

ho aware, that he gave himself the trouble to dissemble. 
that meee trust to him implicitly, she knew, yet it seemed strange 
silene . wpe conditions of her being should depend upon one man s 
cate ee h hat he had sometimes thought of speaking out was 
tion in th e had hinted at it, indeed, quite lately, in their conversa~ 
Bt as e garden at home ; but, fortunately for all of us, there is 
but I are gulf between thought and action. (I say “ all of us, 
@ Bicho ie there are degrees and differences even in our thoughts : 
specul P, for example, has a little more control over his audacious 

ulations, and does not roll the sweet morsel of voluptuous 
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recollection under his tongue, as laymen do.) Sir Richard, she 
felt, would never betray her designedly ; but if he did so by acci- 
dent, or if she herself by some imprudence should reveal the truth, 
how frightful would be the catastrophe ! While she thought of 
these things, with a smiling face and careless brow, her hostess came 
up with extended hand. 

“ My dear Lady Trevor,” she exclaimed effusively, “I cannot tell you 
how pleased I am to see you here in your proper place amongst us ; 
I was so sorry you were from home when I called ; do let us have 
two minutes’ talk together before the gentlemen come in and tear 
you away from me.” This little hit at her new friend’s popularity 
with the male sex she could not forego, but her manner was 
genuinely hospitable, and, motioning her guest to a conversation 
chair, the two ladies took their seats in it, each looking into the 
other’s eyes. 

“Tt seems only yesterday,” continued the hostess, “ that the late 
Lady Trevor and I had a confidential talk together in this very room 
with only one other person present.” 

“ Indeed ; and who was she?” The question was superfluous, 
as the “ person” had happened to be the speaker herself, and the 
moment she had uttered it ske repented of having done so: that 
“ surplusage is no error” may be true in commerce, but is certainly 
not so in conversation. 

“You take it for granted, 1 see, that it was a lady ; and yet 
you are not quite right,” said Lady Joddrell with an acid smile. 
“ Lady Trevor had her ‘companion ’ with her—Letitia Beeton.” 

“T have heard of her,” observed Lady Trevor drily. 

“I took that for granted, otherwise I should not have ventured 
to speak of her. In doing so, indeed, even as it is, perhaps I 
arrogate to myself too much; but as an old friend of the 
family ——”’ 

“No apology is necessary,” put in Lady Trevor sweetly: “I am 
sure your allusion must be dictated by kindness, or it would be 
unintelligible.” 

“T hope so; yet my motive I must admit is partly a selfish one. 
I wish to show you on what intimate terms of friendship I was 
with your predecessor——” 

“You mean the late Lady Trevor?” 
quickly. 

“Yes, of course. Good Heavens, who else could I mean? And 
then, as regards that other person, I wish to remove from your mind 
cextain impressions of her which it may have received from fegple 
well meaning perhaps, but misled as to her real character. You 
must not suppose that Sir Richard was so very much to blame.” 

“T do not suppose so,” was the grave response. The speaker's 
face was as calm as marble, yet her tone was full of feeling as well 
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as conviction. Her eyes never left the other's face fora single 
instant; whereas those of Lady Joddrell drooped beneath their 
earnest gaze, and sought the fringe of her gown. She had expected 
to play the part of Mentor, and, notwithstanding her statement to the 
contrary, to an ignorant Telemachus. 

“ Now that gives me the most sincere pleasure,” she continued. 
Her words, however, lacked the ring of enjoyment, and were uttered 
with less of deliberation than the want of something to say; the 
wind, in fact, had been taken out of her sails. “What I feared was 
that at Mirbridge, where the girl had many friends—for she was a 
miracle of cunning and duplicity—you might have heard things to 
her advantage. Sir Richard’s mother, poor thing, was utterly mis- 
taken in her from the first.” 

“T have every reason to believe it.” 

“Then that makes what I thought it my duty to say quite easy, 
though not perhaps superfluous. There is a faction, I know, 
who have always persuaded themselves that the girl was a 
victim—a simple, innocent creature, redolent of catechism and 
bread and butter; and of course, if you had taken that 
view of the case, the truth would have given you pain. It 
was Sir Richard, my dear friend, who was the victim. I don’t 
mean to say, indeed, that he had ever any intention of marry- 
ing her; but it was not her fault that he did not do so. As I 
told poor dear Lady Trevor in this very room—with the girl sitting 
yonder, only just out of earshot—‘ In my opinion, you are doing a 
very dangerous thing in taking that young person out of her proper 
sphere and throwing your son in the way of temptation ;’ for, for one 
of her class, she was undeniably attractive, and had a certain inno- 
cence of manner—though, of course, it was only manner—calculated 
to deceive almost any one. It never hoodwinked me, however, for 
one instant. JI ama believer in race, and the sort of family she 
came from would have been enough to put me on my guard against 
her. I am afraid some of them are living in your neighbourhood 
still, but that can’t be helped. In old times they would all have 
been rooted out ; but in these days of democratic licence nothing 
can be done in that way, I fear. Most fortunately, indeed, as we 
know, the unhappy girl died, and her offspring with her ; otherwise 
there is no knowing what would have happened, for poor Lady 
Trevor was so Quixotic in her views,and Sir Marmaduke—though in 
quite another way—so very queer, that it is impossible to say what 
they might not have done from a mistaken notion of reparation. 
Only conceive the position in which it would have placed us all if 
Sir Richard had married the girl!” 

“It would have been very embarrassing, no doubt.” 

“Embarrassing! Embarrassing is no word for it! Such old 
friends as the Trevors and ourselves have always been ; and the 
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impossibility of continuing our mutual relations! Imagine, too, if 
the child had grown up! With Royalty and among very great 
families indeed, the thing, to be sure, is somehow found practicable : 
but among the ordinary aristocracy—if I may venture so to speak 
of you people at The Court—the existence of a nobody among 
somebodies could not have been tolerated. However, all’s well 
that ends well. I should not, as I have said, have alluded to this 
painful subject but for-the idea that I might have been useful to 
you in dispelling an illusion, but I am thankful to find it is not 
necessary to do so. You have discovered for yourself, it seems, 
what sort of person this girl really was.” 

“T think so—yes.” 

“ And you are not annoyed with me for my plain speaking?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“That is nice of you. Some people would have been—Good 
gracious! what is that dreadful woman going to do? Mrs. 
Westrop, you are surely not going out of doors?” 

“Why not ?” responded that lady coolly, stepping through the 
open window and beckoning to Miss Mumchance to follow her. 
“There's a delicious smell of tobacco outside, and I am anxious to 
know where it comes from.” 

“Tobacco!” exclaimed Lady Joddrell. She could not have 
looked more shocked if she had been told the house was on fire. 
“Tt must be the coachmen in the stables—no one can be so mad as 
to go out on the damp grass.” 

But the natural desire to exchange the atmosphere of the drawing- 
room for that of the summer night had been awakened in many a 
fair bosom by the audacious widow’s example, and one by one the 
ladies stepped out of the nearest window and joined the two 
deserters, It was like a stampede—though among highly-trained 
and pampered steeds indeed—in an Australian cattle-yard. Not- 
withstanding the feverish clutch with which Society hugs its gilded 
chains, its slavery is really hateful, except to the very dullest. How 
hateful it is may be gathered from the eagerness with which any- 
thing in the way of naturalness—if it be but a Buffalo Bill—is 
welcomed. If fine folk had only a little more courage they would 
find life much more pleasant ; but the few of them who have pluck 
are too often utterly reckless, and frighten the rest by their 
wild ways. 

To Lady Trevor herself, stifled by the terrible restraint she had 
been under during the last ten minutes, the prospect of freedom 
and fresh air was like a glimpse of Heaven. She stole out alone, 
and crossed the terrace on to the lawn which lay beyond the 
reach of the lights from the house, so swiftly and so suddenly 
that if any one saw her none followed. The coolness above and 
beneath was unspeakably refreshing to her; the silence of the 
stars, contrasted with the drawing-room murmur she had just 
escaped, had a sense of sublimity for her she had not experienced 
for years. 

“Great Heaven! is it worth while?” was the vague thought 
that flashed upon her mind, as she stood for an instant with her 
hand upon her bosom and her eyes fixed on the sky—a question 
that tens of thousands may well put to themselves. On the other 
hand, these moments of sublime enfranchisement are rare. The 
chord thus attuned to the celestial harmonies is too delicate for every- 
day use: it is only a very few of us who can live up to the music of 
the spheres. Strange to say, it is generally the most selfish—your 
monks and nuns—who accomplish it with least difficulty, and Lady 
Trevor was far from selfish. Even as that glimpse of freedom 
flashed upon her, she caught a sight of a tall figure upon the terrace, 
ieee his back to the wall, smoking a cigar, who dispelled her dream 
or her, 

“There is Hugh,” she sighed—not in recognition of him, but 
of the necessity which compelled her to play out her poor part in 
the life-drama for which she had engaged herself. 

She sat down on one of the garden-seats that were placed about 
the tennis-ground, and, while the nightingale sang overhead, and 
all the air was scented with the cool perfumes of the night, watched 
his moody and isolated figure. 

Presently she saw him move swiftly through the throng and join 
a girl who was standing apart from the others ; she was in white, as 
many were, but even at that distance her shapely and imperial 
form towered unmistakably above the rest. It was Clara Thorne ; 
and the two, after a few moments’ talk, came slowly towards the 
tennis-ground, The hue of Lady Trevor's attire was dark, and, 
even had they suspected her presence, she would not have been visible 
to them. She had no natural taste for eaves-dropping, but the idea 
of any wrongdoing in thus being a_ secret witness to the meeting of 
the two young people never crossed her mind. There was no room 
in it, indeed, for any feeling save indignation against them, chiefly, 
of course, against the girl. It seemed to her that Clara had pur- 
posely separated herself from the rest that he might select her for 
his companion in the sight of the whole company, and that he had 
given way to the temptation. There was a reason, though locked 
within her own bosom, why she, of all women, had no right to 
blame him; there was a reason, too, why she should have regarded 
Clara’s supposed conduct with more charity and tenderness, but this 
latter did not weigh with her. She only saw in the girl an obstacle 
to her wishes, and to the well-being of the son for whom she had 
sacrificed herself and her peace of mind. 

Nearer and nearer they came, till stopped by the tennis-net, when 
they turned and faced one another, within a few feet of her as she 
sat in the shadow. Hugh had discarded his cigar—a tribute, as she 
well understood, not to politeness, but to passion—and was regard- 
ing his companion with a look of tenderness that all the maternal 
solicitude and devotion of a lifetime, as she bitterly reflected, 
had failed to evoke. “My son is my son till he gets him a wife” 
is a reflection that has pained many a mother’s heart; but this 
woman, it was plain, had robbed her of her son before she had any 
right to call him her own. If Clara Thorne was conscious of this, 
however, she exhibited no sign of triumph, but returned the young 
man’s amorous glances with her usual look of stately calm. 

“ You will drive me to do something reckless,” he said, in a tone 
of voice which contrasted curiously with his admiring gaze, “if you 
are so cold and indifferent.” 

“T am not indifferent, Hugh,” she answered, quietly, “ though, 
fortunately, I am not so imprudent as yourself. What is it you 
want with me which can be worth the risk you run in bringing 
me here?” 

“T want a kiss,” he murmured passionately. 

“A kiss!” she answered, with contemptuous scorn ; “upon my 
life, sir, you abuse a man’s privilege of being selfish. Is it possible 
that you can have been so mad?” 

“Mad? Yes, I am mad for love of you—a thing any girl ought 
to be proud of. What do I care what all these people may think of 
me?” 

“For an instant—if it be within your power, sir—” she answered, 
in harsh, metallic tones, “ put yourself out of the question and 
think of me. It is possible that you may find some young lady 
yonder who, to give you a moment's pleasure, is ready to sacrifice 
her whole future for you, but be assured that I am not of that class. 
You have brought me here, and hazarded what is dearest and most 
valuable to me, upon false pretences, sir. How dared you do it?” 

Her large eyes flashed fire as she spoke ; her smooth white hands 
were clenched ; her satined foot came down on the dry turf with an 
audible thud. 

“Jt is splendid acting,’ thought the invisible spectator of this 
little scene, “ but she is overdoing it, Hugh will never stand that.’ 
She was speaking, however, only from her own experience—as a 


mother. 
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ng to you,” he stammered 


“T really did want to say somethi you have drives 


humbly—“ only—damme, you're such a termagan 


it out of my head. ; ‘ 
: “Tt mot Wave been very important ; perhaps you wanted me to 


with you ?” she inquired, simply. 
mt Now, anny my life and honour, my darling, that was the very 
hing it was,” he responded earnestly. hte 
’ She laughed a zal contemptuous laugh, as musical in its way as 
the “ jug-jug ” of the nightingale above them, whom their voices, as 
1, had roused to emulation. oe: 
uN oO. +t wasn’t,” she answered quietly, “though it is likely enough 
some such mad idea has at one time or, another crossed your pee 
Be so good as to dismiss it for ever. If I do marry you, it yi 
be in Mirbridge Church, and with the full consent of your mother. 


—Hush, what’s that?” .. 
“A rabbit in the flower-bed. 
hands mechanically in heartfelt thankfulness. 


t the Mater will do anything for me.” ’ 
mt Then ia ae mean ame do not make it impossible. Go back, 


sir, at once, and make yourself agreeable to Viola; you have 
neglected her shamefully all the evening. 

“Or what do you say to Miss Mumchance 
menacingly, 

“ That would be too transparent: 


lready bespoken her.” : 5 
. My brother! What chance would he have against me ?” The 


speaker’s vanity and dislike were both aroused. Ae 2h 
ie Every chance. Miss Mumchance can choose where she likes. 
There was an unconscious bitterness in her tone that did not escape 


Lady Trevor had clasped her 


?” he inquired, half 


moreover, your brother has 


- him, notwithstanding his self-centred thoughts. . 


“Then if I were not the elder son, perhaps you would choose my 
brother,” he put in savagely. oy 

She aimed her white enaldens ever so little. “ Charlie is not 
much in my line,” she said composedly ; “it seems to me you are 
easily made jealous.’ a We: J : 

“And you?” He looked at her in his grim fashion, which was 
the hardest for her to bear in all his réertozre of ugly looks. For 
an instant she lost her colour—but not through fear—murmured 
“Coward!” under her breath, then answered, smiling, “ Try me 
with Viola. Go back at once, not my way but another.” 

He growled like some wild beast in a menagerie, who neverthe- 
less obeys the whip, and takes the hoop, and turned to do her 
bidding. ae 

“Since you are so obedient, you may have One, sir.” : 

He would have clasped her to his breast, but her strong white 
arm, like a bar of steel, forbade it. Her smooth round cheek had 
not a trace of colour in it, nor her eye a gleam of lovelight as he 
took his guerdon ; such evidences of emotion, she well knew, would 
have been thrown away upon him, and she did not trouble her- 
self to simulate them. Perhaps her hold upon him was ail the 
stronger on that account. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MRS. WESTROP’S VIEW. 


Not a look, not a word that had passed between the young 
people during their stolen interview had been lost upon Lady 
Trevor ; and after it was over she sat awhile in her leafy solitude, 
notwithstanding the speculations her absence from the company 
might create, to ponder over it. The confession of her son's 
love for Clara Thorne had not surprised her; she had known it— 
though she had not suspected the passionate intensity of it, of 
which she had not indeed even thought him capable—for weeks ; 
nor did it much astonish her that it was not returned. Scanty as 
had been her opportunities for observation, she had made up her 
mind that Clara’s affection for Hugh was feigned. But that 
only made her determination to be his wife the more formidable. 
She understood for the first time the resolute character of the girl 
with whom she had to deal; one neither to be frightened nor 
cajoled, and armed at all points by Nature herself for the contest 
in which she was engaged. 

For a moment, with the recollection of that incarnation of Force 
and Beauty before her eyes, Lady Trevor shrank from a struggle 
which, from her own experience of mankind, she felt could have 
but one end. 

Suppose Hugh married her! There would be no fear of her not 
sustaining his position in the county ; she would hold her own—and 
something more—against all comers. But would she be content 
with such a sovereignty? To such a woman’s ambition there 
would probably be no bounds ; and from her keen eyes would it be 
possible to conceal the secret which, once possessed by her, would 
place her mother-in-law at her feet? What an end to all her own 
scheming and planning would it be to find herself the slave of 
Clara Thorne! Notwithstanding the sense of her past shame, 
which was far stronger than that of her present wrong-doing, Lady 
Trevor had a pride of her own, though of a different kind, that 
could have matched with that of the Chief Baroness herself. No, 
whatever necessity might arise for self-abasement her neck should 
never be bowed to such a yoke as that. Defeat she might suffer, 
but not submission ; and why even defeat ? 

“Tf I do marry you it will be at Mirbridge Church,” the girl had 
said; “and with your mother’s full consent.” That this was no 
empty vaunt she felt, and she took some comfort from it, Hugh 
had given it no reply, imagining, doubtless, that his doting mother 
would refuse him nothing ; but he would find her stubborn at least 
on one point. 

It was significant of the keenness of Clara’s observation that she 
had not even alluded to Sir Richard, who, in truth, would care 
nothing as to whom his elder son might take to wife; though he, 
too, would probably object to a daughter-in-law found close to his 
door, and likely to remain there. There was another crumb of 
comfort which would have escaped a less vigilant eye: Lady Trevor 
had noticed Clara’s change of colour when Hugh had charged her 
with being of a jealous disposition ; and—strange unction, indeed 
for a mother to lay to her anxious breast—the thought that Hugh 
be be likely to give any girl cause for jealousy was consolatory 
to her. 

Behind that calm and stately mask there lay, perhaps, passi 

that might work for pond shee is; for Hugh’s ond. Ae foe cay 
remonstrance with Hugh himself, she felt she might as well have 
appealed to the east wind : if he was tobe saved from the spell that 
had been cast upon him, it must be by the enchantress herself. 
Bitter indeed was the reflection that all her own-care and devotion 
to him would count for nothing in the coming struggle, and that 
his fate lay in the soft white palm of an unloving girl. This is a 
reflection, indeed, that must more or less occur to all mothers. 
But Lady Trevor had not only her son to watch over, but her 
secret. 
- When she returned to the house, she had the advantage of 
one coming from darkness into light, and joined the company as 
far from the spot where her hostess was stationed as possible. Lady 
Joddrell still sat at one of the windows of her drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by a faithful few, in silent protest against the defection of 
her truant guests, so that she at least could not have missed her from 
the terrace. She mixed with the nearest group without exciting any 
comment, and began to flatter herself that her absence had been 
unobserved ; but in this she was mistaken. 

“My dear Lady Trevor, where have you been?” broke ig Mrs. 
Westrop’s sharp voice in the midst of her self-congratulations. 
“What have you been doing out in the Chief Baroness’s preserves 


“ It will be difficult,’ 
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onder?” And she pointed in the direction of the 
UNot poaching, I do hope ; though, indeed, you fae ee 
enough.” Young 

“ Poaching! What do you mean?” answered Lady T 
stiffly. She really did not know what Mrs. Westrop m a Tevor 
any allusion to the misdemeanour in question was naturally but 
tasteful to her; it was like talking of ropes to the belongin ne 
one who was hanged. SINgs of 

“Come, come, you must learn to take my little jokes in good 
part. Iwas alluding to the way in which some of our young o¢ 1 
men ave taking advantage of their unexpected enfranchisement. i 
is quite surprising how many of our finest birds—I mean our me It 
girls—are missing. Your son, for example—whom | particu] ‘ 
wanted to get hold of for his own good ——” any 

“ You are very kind. Hugh is yonder, and quite alone,” 

“Yes; but he hasn’t been long alone,” was the dry rejoing 
“ However, it is not your elder, but your younger son that { am te 
search of. What a very nice young fellow he is; and 50 handsome 
—‘a sight to make an old man young,’ as the poets say, but seni 
ere on old woman. Dear me, I wish I was twenty again for his 
sake, 

“T am sure I should have no objection,’ 
laughing. 

“No, I’m sure you wouldn’t, for then I was an heiress,” laughed 
Mrs. Westrop, not very merrily, yet without bitterness too, for she 
was a philosopher in her way. “ Let me tell you something in con. 
fidence.” Here she drew Lady Trevor apart from the party on the 
Terrace, as it was now easy to do. “Well, there’s another heiress 
for him, if he only chooses to play his cards properly.” 

“ This is news indeed,” answered the other, in an indifferent tone 

“Tam perfectly serious ; and I should like to do your boy, who 
has won my old heart, a good turn. I keep my word, and am not 
one to turn my back upon my friends, I assure you.” 

“Nor upon your enemies either, as I have heard,” said Lady 
Trevor, smiling. 

“Well, that is true too. By the bye, I saw Lady Joddrell in 
close confab with you a while ago, and can guess, I think, by her 
starched look what she was talking to you about. She has only one 
expression that tells what is going on in her mind, and that’s a bad 
one; otherwise she is a doll stuffed with sawdust. She was telling 
you the story of Letty Beeton, was she not?” = 

In spite of her self-command Lady Trevor started with surprise, 
then gravely inclined her head. The keenness of her companion’s 
observation not only astonished, but alarmed her. Heer part with 
Lady Joddrell had been difficult enough to play ; but to talk about 
herself with this woman without discovery would, she foresaw, 
require all her wits. 

“ Of course, it is not a pleasant subject,” continued Mrs. Westrop, 
taking note of the other's gravity, “but there are two ways of 
looking at it, and I’ll answer for it, it is the worse side that has 
been presented to you. I take it for granted that at this time of 
day you are not so foolish as to cherish animosity against a young 
girl, who died a quarter of a century ago, because your husband 
once fell in love with her.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Of course not. None but a soured woman, who ought by 
rights to have been an old maid, would do so, The fact is the whole 
affair, or at least most of it, did your husband a great deai of credit.” 

“Lady Joddrell certainly did not put it in that way,” said Lady 
Trevor, quietly ; “but she laid most of the blame on—on——,,” she 
hesitated ; to mention her own name was difficult to her. 

“On the young person,” put in Mrs. Westrop, quickly. "I have 
no doubt that is what she called her in discussing her delinquencies. 
Well, that is not true either, for as you and I are well aware, what- 
ever lies it may suit the world to tell, it is the man who is in these 
cases most to blame. She was a very good girl, was Letty Beeton.” 

“T cannot think that,” said Lady Trevor, with a sigh which she 
could not control. 

“Well, well; I speak as girls go. From all I haye ever heard 
about the matter, I should say that with the same chances she 
would have turned out better, upon the whole, than any girl that is 
here to-night. The poor thing never had a chance from the first 
except the one that was her ruin.” 

It was amazing to the last degree to Lady Trevor to hear herself 
thus championed, and of course it was not displeasing. Her heart 
warmed towards this strange old woman who from whatever cause 
was defending her memory from cruel aspersion ; but on the other 
hand she did not lose sight of the character of the speaker. Mrs. 
Westrop was as worldly in her way, as she well knew, as Lady 
Joddrell in her’s; and entertained less severe views of morality. 
“Why I defend Letty Beeton to you,” continued Mrs. Westrop, ‘15 
because I wish you to understand that your husband did not dis- 
grace himself by wanting to marry her—for mind_you, he did want 
to marry her., She didn’t fish for him, as Lady Joddrell has been 
telling ‘you, but succumbed to his promises and protestations, 
which in their turn were made in all sincerity. I again say that s0 
far—and leaving the unfortunate catastrophe out of the question— 
the transaction did him credit. For my part—and since the girl is 
dead, and all this happened before you knew him, I may say s° 
without offence—I think it would have been an excellent thing if 
he had married her.” 

“ You are not really seriows, Mrs. Westrop?” : 

“Yes, 1am. In the first place it would have been a slap in the 
face to the county, which is always half asleep, and wants waking 
up: and secondly, I believe she would have made him a good wile. 
She was beautiful, though I daresay not better-looking than 3 
were at her age—and if not so highly cultivated, at all events better 
educated than any of these young women (her arm covered with 
bracelets here made a sweep, intended to comprehend the whole 
company) : she had force of character (though she broke down so 
lamentably where she shouldn’t), and that is just what Sir Richard 
wanted—I mean when he was a young man,” she added, with 
ludicrous precipitancy—“ It is my experience that most young men 
are weak, and a// old men. In the latter case, however, only 2° 
regards the fair sex ; poor Mrs. Mumchance (my heiress’s mother) 
was indeed of a different opinion, but her husband’s case bbe 
exceptional; he had no pleasures of his own (though he live 
by supplying them to other people, and between ourselves was 
arrant cheat) beyond his bottle.“ My dear,” she used to say, for | 
permitted her great familiarity for reasons of my own, “you ™2) 
say what you like, but of -the two, drunkenness in a husband is the 
worse vice, the other does come to an end sooner or later, but ¢hat 
lasts for ever.” ‘ Now, what do you say?” a 

“T am happy to say, Mrs. Westrop, that I am not in a position to 
give an opinion on either point,” replied Lady Trevor gravely. “e 

“Really? You astonish me. At the same time that corroborates 
my view about Letty Beeton. If Sir Richard had married her, 
my belief is he would have settled down, and they would have been 
the happiest pair in the county. They wouldn’t have been yet, 
for one thing, an immense advantage in itself, but to him especially 
gratifying ; [never saw a man look so bored by society as your 
husband.” 

“ He is very far from well,” said Lady Trevor softly. ‘ 

“Tam sorry for that. He doesn’t /ook well, poor man. ae 
too much, I should say. So did my dear fellow, but then he di 
everything he shouldn't have done besides. Now if anything 
should happen to your husband-——.” coat 

‘For Heaven's sake, Mrs. Westrop, do not talk of such a thing, 
interrupted Lady Trevor, greatly agitated. ; 

“ Really? Well, now, that’s beautiful—quite an idyll. ‘Joun 


said Lady Trevor 
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’ and all the rest of it; it shows how just is 
\derson, vce you two are Darby and Joan, of what would have 
my VIE Vif he had married his first love. I’m glad I've talked to 
hap pod her; it will give youa still greater respect for Sir Richard, 
youa st mist go to the Chief Baroness, who is looking very 
ad ve and wondering how you can talk to an odious woman 
ian oi and I must go and get back to my heiress, whom I have 
ik y ” 
ent to your son. 


Anderson, MY Joe, John, 


(To be continued. ) 


Tue “Annuaire de YEnseignement Primaire” (Paris: Armand 
Colin), which has reached its fourth number, aims at “ photographing 
ari ry ins 
et France, where long ago the then Minister of Education 
boasted that every child was doing precisely the same work at the 
came moment (Paris time); but the “Annuaire” treats also of 
foreign schools and schoolmasters—this year of the Duchies of 
Mecklenburg (till lately quite feudal in their arrangements), Olden- 
burg, and the Hanse Towns ; it gives an account of the congress of 
teichers held at Arras last May, and of that which met at Paris last 
September. Of course it contains a list of teachers, medallists, 
&c., and the text of the amended “Code” of 1887. But there are 
besides a number of papers of general interest—on the educational 
yalue of music, on literary instruction in primary schools (than 
which, says M. Dietz, nothing is more valuable in developing a 
child’s intellect), on recitation (“piece-telling,” as it is often 
called in our Nonconformist Sunday Schools), above all, on overwork 
(surmenage). We have heard so much about this in our own 
primary schools that we are glad to have the opinion of one of the 
directors of French primary instruction, He can speak with 
authority, and his verdict is that no harm is done save in the very 
rare case of weakly children who are gluttons for work (piockeurs), 
and who would outwork their strength just as much if the hours 
were shortened and the standard lowered. To have a spell of hard 
work before an examination hardens the children for future contests : 
« Work the mind’s springs, make them creak a bit, and they'll grow 
cupple, and be less likely to break by and by under some sudden 
shock. . . . One doesn’t die through having every now and then to 
pull against the collar.” But M. Brunel says not a word about the 
underfeeding which in many of our schools is such a hindrance to 
effectual brain-work. Enough to show that what from its title 
might be merely a mass of statistics contains much (nearly 300 out of 
the 630 pp.) which an English teacher may read with profit. 

“Through Lent” (Wells Gardner) is a thoroughly practical 
collection of “ Thoughts for Busy People on the Collects, Epistles, 
and Gospels for the Forty Days.” Mr. Kerr-Smith writes with deep 
earnestness and unction; he is brief, but not in the least degree 
superficial. 

Why should books on Holy Week be multiplied? Because, on 
such a solemn subject, every one who has thought deeply thinks he 
can say something which may help to emphasise old truths. Rev. 
W. Newbolt's “Agnus Dei” (S.P.C.K.) has a freshness which is 
rare in books of the kind. Besides the Meditation, each day has its 
Prayer and special “‘ Reading.” 

“By Thy Glorious Resurrection and Ascension,” by the author of 
“The Schénberg-Cotta Family” (S.P.C.K.), is a very seasonable 
little work, beautifully got up. There is thought on almost every 
page ; the following: “Whatever Mary Magdalene had been, she 
was no weak demonstrative creature, of easy tears and hysterical 
emotions (however the redeeming strength of the Master and the 
Church's great spaces may find room and work even for the feeblest 
of such),” is a fair sample of what is the very reverse of a collection 
of platitudes. 

In “Tell Us Why?” (Sampson Low and Co.) Miss Gertrude 
Heath explains to children in a series of simple stories the Customs 
and Ceremonies of the English Church. The stories have the 
advantage (which “ Adams’s Allegories” had not) of being very 
short; and the thread of narrative which links them together is 
sure to interest young minds, 

“Simple Instructions in the Faith,” Vol. II. (S.P.C.K.), were 


delivered by Rev. H. Fountaine during the London Mission of - 


1885. Despite their title, they need much more thought than 
jae in this frivolous age are willing to bestow even on the 
ighest subjects. Hence their value. It is well for us to be forced 
to define exactly what we mean by terms which have almost ceased 
ig be anything but catch-words. When we find, for instance, that 
conversion” and its agnates only occur about ten times in the 
Bible, we feel “the Biblical basis of the doctrine is but slender,” 
and that the Church was right in using the word repentance “ to 
ee the meaning of conversion.” We highly commend this little 
ook. 

Bishop Ellicott, in “Spiritual Needs in Country Parishes” 
(S.P.C.K.), pleads for more earnest systematic work. He is rich in 
Se ia clerical meetings, for instance, are often so dull and 
Profitless as to be merely kept up in order that country parsons may 
see something of one another. How much they might be vitalised 
feiys the Bishop) “if the four or five best scholars in a neighbour- 
ae would make themselves responsible each for a knowledge of 
Wo or three high-class commentaries.” In other cases, as when he 
speaks of “ the gracious element of spontaneity in Bishops’ visits,” 

€ 1s equally suggestive, with possibly a touch of irony. 
Gr ad iS quite as much suggestion of a different kind in Rev. Cc. 
Life” y's “ Four of Our Lives on Earth” (Wells Gardner). “ Family 

Me,” especially, is full of teaching, above all on the need of com- 
ee between fathers and children ; while it is well to point 
and ce overlooking the distinction between “the flesh, the eyes, 
brid et and the /ust of the flesh, the /ust of the eyes, and the 

Dr Fs 1S disastrous, and leads direct to hypocrisy. >, 
(S.P.C bl ste s “Short History of the ouncil of Trent 
readabl K.) gives in little over a hundred pages a clear and very 
hind fe history of the work of the Council, and of the various 
the ech which teset it. The preface contains a brief sketch of 
Cardin P on the subject from Sarp, the Venetian, who attacked, and 
it fro nal Palavicino, who defended it, and Chemnitz, who discussed 
Was fica Lutheran point of view, down to Theiner’s book, which 
Be ies published twelve years ago. Dr. Littledale has evidently 
“ Thee use of the authorities whose works he describes. ; 

to as en Guide” (Wells Gardner) takes us straight into 

fone atl or such would that parish te in which the parson, not 

Oni ay of Dean Stanley’s advice, “ Choose some of your friends 
‘ doctor.” oS the poor,” was “able to act as pastor, lawyer, father, 

the pri Mie children could be found ready to give 4d. a year for 

Was : Ca ege of belonging to the ‘Band of Mercy ;’ where there 

Childre ottage Home and an Emigration Society, anda ‘“ Ministering 

Viteh’s ¢. League ;” and where the bazaars are enlivened with the 

contains a te Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks. Seriously, the “ Guide 
Bel bon ul information about every possible branch of work, from 
tri water ak to Swimming Clubs and Ringoal. Among the con- 
Mr, Vidal, we are Bishops Wordsworth, elwyn, Walsham How, 
Rives a |; Miss Whitaker (““Soup-Kitchens ”), &c. Canon Venables 
churchwartee <oos4Y_ (entitled “ Hearty Hints”) on the duties of 

wardens and other church officers. 


truction from year to year.” This is not a difficult - 
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If the dai 3 : ; 
No sone tenn ee else in these bad times will. 
the subject of  P E - Upton is anxious to bring to the front 
InE Profitable Dairy Farming.” (Sampson Low and C 
“ae nea agriculture has to do as well as it can without cre 
S nt help ; hence Cirencester College is so dear compared with 
craig sa institutions abroad. But that acdlealine ae 
hits lie ae Upton thinks is clear, when we import fifteen 
butter). ‘Hi of dairy-produce (over twelve millions being for 
er). € recommends the adoption of a standard of colour, 
Consistency, shape of rolls, size of boxes, &. They do this in 
i sagt Dee from even high-class English dairies the supply 
Flaca ee as is the quality of home-made bread— good for 
coloue’ A ae a once either rank, ill-made, or sickly in 
. — 0: 4 
newest Setey-tiélinenn, ak ae 5 Reale Beles gt mace 
PPL 4 aaa the reader be left in doubt as to the sex of Angel 
mother , lau Ce de pet ppanigns for we hope many 
l ‘The Health o ildren” (Lewis) for them- 
selves, It is long since we have seen so much good ke mauled 
hee a a Seer npg How often parents forget that in times 
Trowth wor i f ischi 
will follow ! How alten thoacmntiing oF pee a zee ae 
in, despite the fact that the resulting dampness is a fertile source of 
disease ! How unpalateable to many must be the truth that “a child 
is ay exactly what we make it.” 
ome years ago Professor Blacki i 
ancient Greek as Ff it was @ miodery ieee ae re pee 
pl eg ene nes (allen. neehirbling eee Tien’s 
= : anua Allen). For a classical scholar a modern 
eae se amusing. That luggage should be pragmara, 
, the train sunodia, seems as strange as that ‘the 
modern Greek should wear a kilt and call it a fustanella ; while to 
call horses aloga is worse than the South American criatura for baby. 
tie ee eae plentiful dialogues, along with exercises 
on the plan of Ahn. 

Part XVI. of the “ History of the County Palatine and Duchy of 
Lancaster’ (Heywood) details the growth of the Cathedral from 
the little church which, in 1421, was enlarged and “ collegiated” by 
Thomas de la Warre. In the restoration of twenty years ago the 
tower was the architect's chief difficulty. It was so decayed that for 
many years no bells had been rung and no flag hoisted on it. 

In “ Moderna Inghilterra—Educazione alla Vita Politica” (Bocca: 
Roma, Torino, Firenze), Signor Meale endeavours to inculcate 
political truths by the example of England. Modern England 
teaches economy, she teaches the value of education, of political 
association, she has set the world a pattern in the position she has 
given to. women, does she not possess the “ Primrose League” and 
also the ‘Women’s Liberal Association?” Is not Mrs, Gladstone 
as great in her way as her husband is in his (p. 40)? Is not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position a pledge that Church and State must soon 
be wholly separated? Is not the “ government of the people by the 
people and for the people” being every day more completely 
realised? Itis very interesting to see the attention that is paid by 
Italians like Signor Meale to English politics. He describes the 
whole machinery of an election, and translates in full the chief 
ae at ae ee meetings, putting in the “Bene, bravo” 
the“ Risa,” the “Urli,” &c. Among these are Lady Dilke’s speech 
at Chelsea, Miss Taylor's at Camberwell, several by Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord R. Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Parnell, and almost every 
leading politician. Of course this part of the work includes the 
Midlothian addresses. We should like to know Signor Meale’s 

ini H Rul Trafal Ss business. 
Prince om sige “Lond Salisbury ® la ‘madre austera che resist, 
Lord Churchill @ la madre arrendevole che corre dietro.” The 
Caucuses are described with gusto; Birmingham, “with its two 
ardent Liberals, lo Schnadhorst ¢ il Chamberlain,” heading the list. 

to Itali tudent: vel 
ode ubp, Eases 7s tat Gua sages winalied 

Last year was the centenary of “ Mozart’s Don juan ” (Kerber, 
Salzburg), and M. von Freisauff reprints a fac simile play-bill of 
almost the first representation at Vienna, in June, 1788. He also 
gives medallion portraits of actors and actresses at Vienna, Berlin, 
&c., including the famous Paris cast of 1832, which included 
Lablache, Tamburini, and Rubini, with regen Damoreau ce 
Caroline Ungler. Don Juan was first acted in London at “the 
King’s Theatre” in 1817, the long war having prevented its earlier 
appearance. M. Friesauff finishes a book which smacks of German 
thoroughness with a collection of “ Opinions on Don Fuan.” 

“From Kitchen to Garret,” by Mrs. J. S. Panton (Ward and 
Downey), is a really excellent book. Mrs. Panton has long been 
known to the readers of ladies’ newspapers as a woman of remark- 
able knowledge in all details of household management, and the 
book is certainly the best thing of the kind we have ever seen. All 

oung wives, and, indeed, all women who have to manage houses, 
will find it of the highest value. Mrs. Panton has not missed the 
smallest points of household management, and her suggestions are 
always.excellent from the points of view both of health, comfort, and 


Art. 
2 


‘ EPIGRAMS 


THE statement that an epigram is the purest representative of wit 
would doubtless surprise those literary progenitors of ours, the 
Greeks, could they “revisit the glimpses of the moon.” Such, 
however, seems the modern idea ofa species of composition which, 
originally, was merely an inscription on statues, tombs, or temples. 
Its distinguishing feature was one thought couched in concise and 
nervous language. Plato’s epigram, translated by Shelley, is a beau- 
tiful gem of this class :— 

Thou wert the morning star among the living 
Ere thy fair light had fled : 

Now having died thou art, as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


There is, too, a pretty idea in the verse by Nossis, a poetess :— 
In this loved stone Melinna’s self I trace ; 
‘Tis hers, that form ; ‘tis hers, that speaking face ! 


How like her mother’s ! Oh what joy to see 
Ourselves reflected in our progeny ! 


The freedom from point or briskness makes these somewhat 
insipid to the modern taste, and an epigram void of vinegar or sting 
is called by the French &@ 2 Grecgue. Our polite neighbours 
prefer a little bitterness and spleen to the delicate pleasantry of the 

iginal type. . 
Ot was To until late in the history of Greek poetry that the 
sarcastic element was introduced into the epigram. Among the 
Romans, however, in spite of the standard being very high at tames, 
it~soon became conspicuous by its coarse and_ scurrilous satire. 
Martial and Claudian were the chief writers. . The productions of 
the first-named may be counted by the hundred, and their most 
distinguishing features are by no means refinement and delicacy. 
Among his pleasanter performances we find the original of “Dr. 


Fell :"— 
I love thee not: but why I can’t display ; 
I love thee not is all that I can say. 


As a testimonial to the resources of Roman civilisation. we 
have :— 
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The golden hair that Galla wears 

Is hers: who would have thought it? . 
She swears ‘tis hers, and true she swears, 

For I know where she bought it! 


: Martial, the servile flatterer of a Roman Emperor, has been 
imitated by Ben Jonson, and excelled—in flattery :— 


Martial, thou gav'st far nobler epigrams 

To thy Domitian than I can to my James ; 

But in my Royal subject I pass thee— 

Thou flattered’st thine, mine cannot flattered be. 


Can this be “Rare Ben Jonson?” What a contrast to the bitter epi- 
grammatic saying of Milton's, “ James I. had_at least one claim to 
the title of Sclomon—that he was the son of David.” 

Martial’s style has been imitated more than that of any other 
writer, and there are many clever specimens in our own literature. 
Rogers, of “ Memory ” fame, has several placed to his credit, and the 
following, though well-known, are worth quoting :— 

Ward has no heart they say ; but I deny it, 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it— 
and 
Swans sing before they die ; ‘twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 

By another writer we have the lines addressed to “ Monsignor M. 

on his nomination to the Legion of Honour : ”— 
In ancient times—'twas no great loss, 
They hung the thief upon the Cross: 
But now, alas! I say’t with grief, 
‘They hang the Cross upon the thief. 

There appears to be but little of the quality called 2 la 
Grecque in these specimens. 

Although, strictly speaking, an epigram should be in verse, the 
earliest Greek inscriptions were in prose, but the discovery was soon 
made of the truth contained in Victor Hugo's words, “An idea 
steeped in verse becomes suddenly more incisive and more 
brilliant : the iron becomes steel.” Some critics still maintain that 
a distinction should be made between what is an epigram and what 
is epigrammatic, while others consider such distinction too arbitrary. 
Whatever conclusion we arrive at, we ought to deal tenderly with 
such gems as Canning’s remark ;—“ Everything at sea, except the 
fleet ;” Douglas Jerrold’s “The liberties of England are preserved 
in brine—the English Channel ;” Horace Walpole’s “Summer has 
set in with its usual severity ;"” Jekyll’s lines on a brewer, ‘‘ Unwept 
he floats upon his watery bier.” Mr. Frith, in his “Autobiography,” 
quotes a letter from Dickens on his growing a beard. One sentence 
is worthy of addition to the list above, ‘‘ He had been told by some 
of his friends that they highly approved of the change, because they 
now saw less of him.” 

The modern conception of the epigram has been defined as a 
short sentence expressing truth under an amusing appearance of 
incongruity. Bain says:—‘ In the epigram the mind is roused by 
a conflict or contradiction between the form of the language and 
the meaning really conveyed.” A facetious application of some 
household word or familiar text, or some well-known proverb, or 
motto, are some of the requirements expected by the modern 
reader :— 

Three things must epigrams like bees have all, 
A sting and honey, anda body small. 

But the standard of taste .is not tco high, and there is no small 
danger of the epigram passing into a mere antithesis, a ridiculous 
pun, ora foolish anagram. The following three are coinage of the 
spurious order. ‘An educated man should know something of 
everything, and everything of something ;” “ Verbosity is cured 
by a large vocabulary; and the lines on the boa-constrictor in the 
Zoo :— 

The cunning serpent in the Park 
One day was feeling rather hollow, 
So took his brother for a lark, 
Or just as likely for a swallow! 


In these, the antithesis and pun are too apparent, As a specimen 
of the purer style, what could be more delightful—or more cynical 
—than :— 


When Adam slept, Eve from his side arose, 
Strange his first sleep should be his last repose ! 


or that witty expression of anti-teetotal feeling by Dean Aldrich :~— 


Tf all be true that I do think, 

There are five reasons we should drink. 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or lest one should be by-and-by, 

Or any other reason why ! 

As an example of condensed wit, the famous “Epitaph on a 

Coroner ” has no equal :— 
He lived and died 
By Suicide. 
This is the genuine attar of epigrammatic roses. The next to be 
quoted offers a sensible solution of a modern problem, and will no 
doubt recommend itself to several members of the medical 
profession :-— 
If wine is poison so is tea, but in another shape. 
‘What matter whether we are killed by canister or grape ? 
It would be difficult to put the “inevitable antinomy” more 
humorously. 

Perhaps the most facetious application of a familiar text is the 
witty poem by Wesley on Butler's tomb.“ He asked for bread and 
he received a stone” is the last line, for it is too popular for quota- 
tion here. Swift's lines on the “ Building of a Magazine in Dublin,” 
although composed in his dotage, are of great merit, and are typical 
of their author’s sarcastic humour :— 

Behold a proof of Irish sense, 
Here Irish wit is seen ; 

When nothing's left that’s worth defence 
They build a magazine. 

English literature is rich in epigrams which satisfy every test, 
and, in addition to these, many lie concealed in our longer 
poems, Pope’s.name at once suggests itself, his poems being 
“ powdered with stars” of epigrammatic brilliance. Many a page 
could be filled with extracts from the “ Dunciad” and “ Moral 
Essays.” Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” “Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,” and“ MacFlecknoe” might also be searched with profit. 
His acrimonious personality is not to the taste of the modern reader 
who is not a partisan of either of the great political factions. The 
following couplets, however, may possibly prove interesting :— 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 
Born to be saved, even in their own despite, 
Because they could not help believing right. 
And the lines on a conspirator, who could— 


Wisely from expensive sins refrain, 
And never broke the Sabbath but for gain. 


Nor was he ever known an oath to vent, 
Or curse, unless against the Government. 
In Goldsmith’s admirable “ Madame Blaize” and “Death of a 
Mad Dog,” the wit is of a similar order :-— 
She never followed wicked ways, 
Unless when she was sinning 


The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes. 
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According to Rapin, a man ought to be content if he succeeded 
in writing one good epigram. Lebrun wrote over 600 before he 
discovered the jewel called contentment, and Porson once sat up all 
night and finished ror before breakfast. As he used to boast that 
he could decline any noun except brandy, it would be interesting to 
know the value of this effort to “the trade.” The topic must have 
been a congenial one, Pitt and Dundas having appeared in the 
House of Commons in a helpless, though fashionable, condition. It 
is said that the Speaker told Pitt the next morning his conduct had 
so disturbed the clerk at the table as to give him a headache. Pitt 
replied that he thought it an excellent arrangement that Ae should 
have the wine and the c/eré the headache. Lamb, too, and Moore 
were not satisfied with writing one good specimen, and Tom Hood 
has added many a beauty to the byways.of literature. In the 
periodicals and books of the day there are examples enough to prove 
that the art is not quite lost, and there are signs of a return to the 
purer and more elegant form of the original Greek model. 


—_—_——_—@—_—_—_ 
BOOK-ILLUSTRATORS 


THERE are few more agreeable occupations, for any one who has 
sufficient leisure at his disposal, than that of embellishing a favourite 
book with illustrations appropriate to the subject, and thereby 
endowing it with additional interest and value. To those who culti- 
vate this fascinating pursuit with taste and intelligence—two indis- 

ensable conditions of success—the task of collecting the materials 
is a labour of love ; and every fresh discovery in some out-of-the-way 
corner of a long-sought desideratum a delight which the patient 
and industrious enthusiast alone can fully appreciate. ‘ 

It is no easy matter for a beginner to know precisely what he 
requires fer his purpose, and where to find it ; nor can the necessary 
experience be attained without disappointments calculated to dis- 
courage the superficial explorer. A young hand is apt to imagine 
that, when he has compiled the list of personages destined to 
figure in his book, he has only to apply to a print-seller for their 
portraits ; and is naturally surprised on finding that perhaps one+ 
third of the effigies in question have never been engraved, or are 
rarities beyond the ken of the ordinary dealer. He then sees that 
he must put his own shoulder to the wheel, and nerve himself to the 
task of laboriously going through folio after folio, until in procegs 
of time he has sacaired sufficient knowledge to give a zest to his 
researches, and enable him by degrees to separate the grain from the 
chaff, and on no account to rest satisfied with an inferior specimen 
when a better one is to be had. A reference to that excellent manual, 
the catalogue published by the print-seller Evans, will enlighten 
him in a great measure as to the existence or non-existence of the 
portraits he is in quest of ; and, although it would be too much to 
expect that in every case his perseverance will ultimately be rewarded, 
he will at least have the advantage of knowing exactly what he 
wants, and can afford to bide his time, rel ing on the consolatory 
maxim, “ Tout vient 4 point 4 qui sait attendre.” 1 

The taste or mania for book-illustration—call it which you will 
widely spread as it has been for many years in Paris, is with us com- 
paratively of recent growth, and its votaries until lately have beep 
few in number; the incessant demand, however, from America for 
everything connected with this particular specialty, either in the 
shape of works “done to order” by London booksellers, or of 
materials for the use of less confiding amateurs, has gradually 
inspired certain of our own collectors—somewhat late in the day, 
it must be owned—with the idea that the best way to prevent the 
wholesale exportation of such indispensable requisites is to secure 
them for themselves. So that, what with the constant drain from 
abroad, and the daily inroads made on their stock for home con- 
sumption, it is not surprising that our printsellers—even those who 
do not dabble in illustration on their own account—have some 
difficulty in supplying their customers with more than a tithe of 
their requirements: especially as, in these economical days, when 
engraving has been almost superseded by photography, they can 
only hope to replenish their folios with a few stray lots occasionally 
gleaned from the periodical sales at Sotheby’s or Puttick’s, whic 
cost them at the lowest computation five times the amount they 
would have been knocked down for eight or ten years ago. This; 
it will doubtless be said, is not an encouraging prospect for inexpe- 
rienced neophytes who, having no reserve of their own to fall back 
upon, naturally depend on the meagre resources offered them by the 
dealers ; but, as the real charm of a pursuit consists in overcoming 
its vada the necessity for exertion will eventually be beneficial 
to them. \ 

I am far from advocating a practice much in vogue with some 
illustrators, namely, that of enlarging an octavo volume into quarto, 
or even folio size, by the process of inlaying the text ; one advan! 
tage alone resulting from the transformation. It is true that bj 
this means the insertion of mezzo-tints and other portraits of larger 
dimensions is facilitated, but for reading purposes the book is 
virtually ruined ; its unwieldy size rendering it too cumbersome to 
be conveniently handled. As a mere vehicle for embellishment, it 
may possibly gratify its possessor, and be now and then paraded for 
the inspection of outsiders ; but viewed in any other light than that 
of a more or less expensively adorned table book, it has, in my 
opinion at least, no raison d’étre whatever. A still more objection- 
able mode of illustration is that of indiscriminately introducing 
into a work the portrait of every person mentioned in it, whether 
important or not; thereby overloading the text with a mass of 
irrelevant matter which might be more advantageously employeil 
elsewhere. Regarded simply from a prudential point of view, this 
practice is indefensible, involving, as it does, the unnecessary con- 
sumption of rare and valuable prints, which, in these days of dearth, 
are not likely to be met with a second time, and the want of which 
will inevitably be felt on some future occasion, when it is too late 
to remedy the evil. There is, however, a more serious objection to 
this process, which its partisans probably care little about, and that 
is the difficulty of discovering, amid so endless a succession of 
embellishments, a single page of text as a welcome relief to the eye, 
It is but a poor compliment to a good book—and it is only fair to 
presume that no other would be deemed worth the expense and 
trouble—thus apparently to intimate that the sole object of the 
illustrator is to insert in it by hook or by crook as extensive a 
quantity of engravings as he can possibly collect, their relative 
importance to the work itself being regarded as a secondary consi- 
deration. It follows, as a matter of course, that what is really appro- 

(priate is lost sight of in the mass; personages incidentally men- 
tioned, or merely referred to in a note, figure as prominently as the 
leading characters themselves, the effect produced being in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory and bewildering. 

There are plenty of books suitable for the purpose to choose from, 
few of them offering any insuperable difficulty ; among the easiest 
may be instanced Thackeray’s “English Humourists,” Leigh 
Hunt’s “Saunter in the West End,” Douglas Jerrold’s “ Life,” 
Field’s “Yesterdays with Authors” (a very pretty specimen of 
American printing), and the delightful series of ‘ English Men of 
Letters,” edited by Mr. John Morley. Most attractive in their 
way, moreover are Mr. Louis Jennings’ two volumes, “ Field Paths 
and Green Lanes” and “ Rambles among the Hills,” which should 
be exclusively illustrated with views ofthe various picturesque localities 
so graphically described by the author ; nothing more fascinating of 
the kind-has been written since White’s “Selborne.” I may add, 
for the benefit of those interested in the topography of our metro- 
polis, Mr. Wheatley’s pleasant and anecdotal “ Round About 
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naturally consult his own taste. 1 
es rcholg movant! I would counsel him to eschew the prevalent 


“fad” of having the top edge gilt and the others left rough or 
sacral rake which dived the volume an unfinished and lop- 
sided air—and to adopt the more rational and becoming fashion of 
gilt edges all round. ; : mae 

For those who have not sufficient time at their disposal to enable 
them to cater for themselves, there is always the resource of buying 
their books ready made from one of the three or four London book- 
sellers who are in the habit of supplying the American market with 
copies of standard works more or less appropriately garnished with 
the produce of their respective stocks. A few of these, and notably 
the specimens exhibited by a well-known dealer in St. James's 
Street, are excellently got up, and the quality of the contents leaves 
nothing to be desired ; the cost, however, of such elaborate produc- 
tions, often amounting to several hundred pounds, places them 
beyond the reach of the ordinary purchaser, who, moreover, if he 
resemble the writer of these lines, will prefer his own handiwork — 
with all its possible imperfections and shortcomings—‘o ou of 


another. 


It is impossible, without ample space, to do the barest justice 
to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Robert Elsmere” (3 vols: Smith, 
Elder, and Co ), and, indeed, the ordinary, and necessary, attitude 
of a reviewer towards fiction generally is out of place when applied 
to work which isin form, purpose, height, and depth so entirely 
beyond what novels have come to mean. It is a book to be read, 
not only for its story, though that is more interesting than nine out 
of ten, nor only for its portraiture, though this is both brilliant and 
profound, but because it is a singularly complete and faithful mirror 
of contemporary thought and character at large: and even more 
Eecause of its extraordinary breadth of sympathy. “ Robert 
Elsmere” is a book which will help people to comprehend each 
other better, and it cannot possibly be read too widely. It is not, 
however, a book to be read at railway speed. Three volumes, equal 
in length to the ordinary four, crowded with the inward and out- 
ward details of many lives varied enough to constitute a whole 
nineteenth-century microcosm, obviously requires not only plenty of 
thought, but plenty of time; and both time and thought will be 
well bestowed. In short, the tone we feel compelled to take is less 
of criticism than of gratitude for as telling an argument against 
pessimism, affectation, worldliness, “ other-worldliness,” and most of 
the current bigotries as has ever appeared in a popular form. 
Nor are such matters, and their illustrative characters, treated drily 
any more than they are treated shallowly. Indeed, the real depth 
is often concealed by the surface-play of humour, and always, more or 
less, by the unfailing ease and clearness of a style injured only by too 
frequent repetitions of epithets and phrases. One great test of the 
merit of a signally remarkable work is the manner in which so many 
of the characters become at once parts, doubtless to remain, of the 
reader’s personal experience, only better known than one’s most 
intimate friend can often be, with the exception of one failure—the 
pessimist scholar, Langham, who may be actual and possible, but is 
not rendered so as to be even intelligible. But the greatest merit 
of all is that it is impossible to close the book without a renewed 
interest in life and sense of its value; and, this being said, little 
else is of much moment. The length and elaboration of the novel 
will be real misfortunes if they stand in the way of its wide perusal. 
The only qualities a reader need bring to it are some slight interest 
in moral and intellectual problems, and time for its indulgence at 
leisure. It is quite certain that neither time nor interest will be 
thrown away. 

Mr. William Westall has, in “ A Fair Crusader” (2 vols. : Hurst 
and Blackett), fallen considerably below the mark he made for him- 
self with his previous novels. It is written spiritedly enough ; but 
the story has much too little interest or substance to bear expansion 
into two volumes, while the process of beating it out is managed 
with quite exceptional clumsiness. The last two chapters, with the 
exception of their first nine words, are altogether superfluous ; and 
the unimportant fact that the heroine had to do with a body 
resembling the Salvation Army seems imported merely to justify 
the title of the novel. It has no significance in itself, and no bearing 


upon the story of how the wicked Rufine triéd to slowly poison her. 


brother-in-law with cocaine, and was detected by an Indian servant 
after she had puzzled the doctors. The best point in a decidedly 
trivial piece of bookmaking is the fairly humorous sketch of an 
amiable cynic in the person of Mrs. Minton, 

Another case of slow poison—this time by aconite—is reported 
by Henry Cresswell in “A Wily Widow” (3 vols.: Hurst and 
Blackett) : and it would seem that the symptoms of both the drugs 
aconite and cocaine, are much the same. We suppose that Mr. 
Cresswell has chosen his title on sarcastic grounds—“ wily ” seems, 
otherwise, a rather mild way of labelling Maud Gainsborough. 
Maud, the lady of the aconite,'is an ambitiously-conceived character ; 
too ambitiously, we are disposed to think, for the author's executive 
power. Not really more inconsistent than is everybody who has 
a conscience, she is made to seem inconsistent in an altogether un- 
natural manner. If Mr. Cresswell means her to be conscienceless, 
it is impossible to understand her compunctions on certain occa- 
sions; if otherwise, equally impossible to understand her want of 
them at other times. Our own impression is, that he has treated an 
essentially natural, while abnormal, character, so as to transform 
her into a monster, suggesting nothing but mania. For the rest, in 
point of interest, the novel is up to the average level. 

“ Alma ; Or, the story of a Little Music Mistress,” by Emma Mar- 
shall (1 vol. : Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), isa harmless and simple 


. who tells us at the outset that he has “no pretension to the 


“Poets Series) “ Jacobite Songs and Ballads, Selected, 


APRIL 14, 1888 


little tale of the exceedingly temporary troubles of th 
teacher of fiction, who, in the end, prefers married happ; 

an amiable doctor to sharing the coronet of an eee With 
contains rather a touching sketch of a little blind boy ihe It 
for the violin, who is interesting enough to make ‘the +, a genius 
glad that, by getting through scarlet fever safely, he tea fee] 
to the long list of children who are born into novels only mi Not add 

The contents of “The Silver Trout, and Other Stevie oe 

Randal H. Roberts, Bart. (1 vol.: W. H. Allen and Cc. by Sir 
certainly not worth exhuming from the periodicals in whee Were 
originally appeared. Some notes on sport are fairly sec. the 
lively. But they, of course, are not to be regarded as Sone and 
of the fiction, especially as represented by “ The Silver Trow and 
can only say that its silliness will prove hard to beat Fa we 
incredible silliness, and the clumsy introduction of a tride ndeed, 
tisement, are the only features of it which call for mention navies 


e Conventional 


MEssRS. PATERSON AND SONS.——A series of very usef 
special publications issued by this firm consists of “The ae 
Collection of Vocal Trios for Ladies’ Voices,” of which No. 
“’Mid the Lilies,” by Otto Schweizer, hus just appeared—the dah 
words are by Edward Oxenford; and “The Strathearn Collect} ’ 
of Part Songs,” arranged by Mr. H. A. Lambeth for his vane 
Balmoral Choir. The latest additions to this series are “Bonnie 
Wee Thing,” “My Nannie’s Awa’,” and “ Of A’ the Airts the Win’ 
can Blaw,” three of the poet Burns’ most tender poems; “Gude 
Nicht, and Joy be wi’ Ye A’, and “ The Trump of War,” poems b 
Lady Nairne.—‘Gondellied” (“In the Gondola”), words i 
Catherine A. Laurie, music by Alfred Gallerein, has a very effective 
ad kb. violin or ‘cello accompaniment.—Two quaint little songs 
somewhat after the antique, music by Hamish MacCunn, are “ Th 
Julia Weeping,” words by Thomas Moore, and “I'll Tend Thy 
Bower,” words by William Ferguson.—Simple and very pleasing 
is “ Friihlingslied’”’ (“Spring Song”), with violin or violoncello 
accompaniment ad 44., adapted from the German by J. Hildesheim, 
music by Alfred Gallerein.—Unique in its way is “ The Skye 
Collection of Reels and Strathspeys,” which contains no less than 
four hundred tunes, collected from all the best sources, compiled and 
arranged for violin and piano by Keith Norman Macdonald; in 
this book will be found an inexhaustible supply of merry tunes for 
young folks to play and dance to, whilst the old folks will nod their 

eads and beat time to the familiar tunes——A waltz by Caroline 
Lothian is safe to be worthy of attention; “The Elaine Waltz” 
is no exception to this rule, and will always take a leading place in 
a dance programme, 

Tue Lonpon Music PuBLISHING COMPANY.——No. 2. of 
“Six Songs,” music by W. H. Bentley, words by H.W. Longfellow, 
is “ Whither?” It isa very appropriate setting of this sparkling 
little poem, and will be much admired provided the florid accom. 
paniment be well played, as this song is, in fact, a pianoforte piece 
with words.—By the above composer isa clever and showy “ Minuet- 
Caprice” for the pianoforte.—“ ‘Ihe Go lightly Waltz,” by Anna 
Kinnison, is tuneful, and the time is well marked.—Concerted music 
isso often attempted with satisfactory results by amateurs in the 
home circle and drawing-room, that there is always a welcome for 
well-written and not super-difficult music of this type, hence 
“ Quariet in C” for twoviolins, tenor, and violoncello, composed by 
Geo. A. Ames, will find favour with fairly advanced players. 

Messrs. J. CURWEN AND Sons.—* Life at Sea,” an operetta 
for boys’ schools and academies, written by A. J. Foxwell, composed 
by T. Mee Pattison, will meet with a hearty reception from the 
rising generation, and awaken in many a boy's breast a yearning 
after “a life on the ocean wave.” The libretto and music are 
spirited and stirring ; we can well recommend it to the notice of 
music-teachers and heads of colleges.—Another capital school 
cantata, compiled from various sources by A. J. Foxwell, is “ The 
Armada.” In this case singing sisters will be required to take the 
parts of Queen Elizabeth and her Maids of Honour. A good 
arrangement is that some of the dramatis persona are required to 
sing, and others only to speak. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—A homely ballad which will find many 
admirers is “The Old Skipper,” written and composed by John 
Muir and J. Spawforth (B. Williams).— Beneath the Window "1s 
a pleasing and unpretentious piece for the pianoforte by Charles 
Le Thiére, who has also composed “Light of Foot,” @ spirited 
march (Messrs. Riviére and Hawkes).—Three very good sets of 
waltzes, which will be amongst the most popular of the season, 
are: “ Silver Wedding Waltz,” by A. Argo (The Viaduct Publish- 
ing Company) ; “Somebody’s Sweetheart Waltz,” by Popsie Rowe 
(Messrs. Francis Brothers and Day) ; and “ Liebesbotschaft Waltz, 
by H. Davan Wetton (Messrs. C. B. Tree and Co.). 


i 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


THERE is much very pleasant matter in “F asciculus: a Song- 
Bundle,” by H. Hailstone, M.A. (Cambridge: J. Palmer). hs 
author has improved greatly technically, whilst retaining his ol 
power of graceful descriptive writing, and his love for country 
sights and sounds. Amongst those which have given us most 
pleasure are the sonnet on “ Fountains Abbey,” two legendary 
pieces, “St. Oswald’s Well” and “Common Saintfoin, and 
“The Forsaken Lover” and “The Rowan Tree.” Mr. Hailstone 
is well up in folk-lore, and uses his knowledge effectively. 

There is no need to do more than draw attention to “ Verities in 
Verse” (Elliot Stock), which contains a reprint of a series of pious 
and loyal, if rather narrow-minded, tracts by an anonymous cee 

pee 
faculty.” The thought inevitably arises, why then did he not write 
in prose ? ‘ 

“We have received from Messrs. Blackie and Son Vol. I. of the 
han Isome “ Henry Irving” Edition of Shakespeare, containing t : 
secondand third partsot (fig Elewry V/., Charles Kemble’s condense 
version of that play, 7he Taming of the Shrew, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and King Richard //. The illustrations keep up t0 
their standard of excellence, whilst the notes and introductions oe 
still good and scholarly, though we cannot always agree with ‘ : 
author's views. For instance, he seems at pp. 325-6 to contradic 
himself as regards the serious interest of the play under discussion, 
and he assuredly underrates Richard [/. 


We have also to acknowledge from Mr. Walter Scott (Canterbury 
» edited, with 


well-execute 
animus » from 
” edited, with 
Cassel 


notes and introductory note, by G. S. Macquoid,—a 
little collection, notwithstanding the editor’s evident 
Messrs. Vizetelly (Mermaid Series) “ Thomas Dekker, 
an introduction and notes, by Ernest Rhys; from Messrs. Ca 
and Co., Limited, a re-issue of “ The Leopold Shakespeare as 

cheap popular edition, illustrated ; and from Messrs. Reeves, ans 
Tumer “ Parodies,” by Walter Hamilton, Vol. IV.; Mr. eran 
may be glad to know that the author of “ My Queen” was the = 
Mrs. Bowen Graves, a lady who died all too young for her ow 


fame. 
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Good Complexion! 
ano LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsome:t and 
: most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RRS, 


Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


“TPE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
‘3 health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
. into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


\ 
} Wy) 


"but. than 


wail 
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k 


GPECIFIC. 


THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Has been in use over 50 years. 
Ss 
From time immemorial the human race has_ been afflicted with contagious blood-poison 
diseases, and transmitting the poisonous taint to the third and fourth generations, So 
that a very large per cent. of the human family have become victims. fie 
THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY come to show you the ‘silver lining to the 
dark cloud.” ‘These diseases CAN BE CURED. They have the remedy. 


SWIFT'S SPECIFIC Is THE ONLY VEGETABLE BLoop 


PURIFIER ON THE MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP witHout Minera Porsoxs 


Swi ry" S S P E C I EF J C cures Cancer, Catarrh, Scrofula, Eczema, 


Ulcers, Rh i i dit otherwise, without the use of Mercury cr 
Potash. heumatism, Blood Taint, heres ‘of! ood Diseases, Skin Diseases, and Mercurial 
Poisoning have been relieved by Swift's Specific. ‘ 
S,S.S SWIFT'S SPECIFIC—is Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
on at miei d Dealers. Price—Liquid, 4s. 6d. per bottle; Dry, 2s. 6d_ per package, and poster. 
ece.pt of above price. Send for our Book on Blood and Skin Diseases, posted tree. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Snow Hill, London. 


THE “1G” FRENCH CORSETS. 


Of all the Corsets exported from Paris, no = 
make has achieved such deserved success as this, ¢ 
which is distinguished by the Trade Mark, 


LC. ala PERSEPHONE I.-C. 


THE “LADY” says:—“ The ‘Vanity Fair’ 
isan ideal corset So graceful is the outline, and 
its numerous gores are fitted with such skill and 
nicety, that while following the outlines of the 
figure they yet narrow the waist, and give a 
small round effect without any apparent effort 
or any uncomfortable pressure. 

“The curved seam across the hip not only per- 
mits the corset to draw closely to the waist. but 
prevents the breakage of side steels or bones, ‘ 
and affords freedom to the most rounded hips. 5 

“ The superior make and finish of this particu- 
lar corset is identical with that made to order 
by first-class private staymakers ; in White the 
price is 16s. 6d., or in B.ack 21s.” 

Other styles in White, 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 105. 6d., 
138, 6d. Black Extra. 

OF DRAPERS & LADIES’ OUTFITTERS. s oo” 
DEMOISELLE, 


i 


46 VANITY Fair WHOoLEsALE ONLY, 

“ainted Best Whalebone HARP, PERRIN & Co Best French Horn. 

el Fee - = 163, 6d, White, Cream, or Drab, 
ing ~~ a3: od 31, Old Change, London, E.C. és, 6d. Black, 7s. 94. 


"Pears Soa; 


te soa 99 
ty COMPLEXION is only | 7, 


and Chapping 


PEARS’ 


Transparent 


SOAP. 


699 


profit. 


CHAPMAN & GO: 


ARRIVALS 


SPRING 
NOVELTIES 


LARGEST and CHOICES! 


ASSORTMENT 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


SILKS at LOOM PRICES 


Write for Patterns. 


WOOLLEN DRESSES at 
LOOM PRICES 


Write for Patterns. 


COTTON DRESSES at 
~ LOOM PRICES 


Write for Patterns. 


CHAPMAN &CO., 


NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


INDUSTRY MILLS, 
BRADFORD. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


EPPS 5 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-itritant character, Reduess, Roughness 


maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


"I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 


EARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere, but imsiet on having Pearse’, 
as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted for extra gain, even 
by dealers who would be thought RESPECTABLE, some of whom attract 

the public into their shops or stores by marking Pears’ Soap at less 
than cost price, and then recommend some rubbish on which they get a large 


are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


Meigs, pO 
ee ee 
TABLETS & BALLS: _) PRARS’ 


ls. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. Gd. Transparent 


(The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 0 AP 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 5 s 


S, SAINSBURYS 
| LAVENDER 


Scent of great 
Refinement, Strength, 
and lasting Quality. 7.~ 
Very Economical in Use. yi 
Prepared from the finest ENGLISH 
LAVENDER, without any foreign whatever. 


176 and 177, STRAND, LONDON, 


S| a 


AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. and GENERALLY THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY. 


i 1s., 1S. 6d., 25., 38, 4S. 6d., and 6s.; post free, 2d. extra. 


R 
In neat Cases suitable for Presents, from 38. to 158. 6d.; post 
‘ free 3d. extra. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” 
and the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality to the best.is guaranteed 

‘ Ladies should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., 
who supply all shades and all qualities 
at most moderate prices. 


“J OuIs” 
VELVETEEN 
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ATKINSON & PHILIPSON, Newecastle-on-Tyne- 


8 
Whi. N¥pA VERITAS HAIR RE- 
| S STORER.—For twenty-one years this prepara- 
\ ae tion has been known to the fashionable, world as 
7 & superior to all others. Any person once. using it wil 
be convinced that it is the most_EFFE! TUAL, 
HARMLESS, and PERMANENT RESTORER. 
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BEIDAL TROUSSEAUX. Tris not a dye, but after a few days use it will cer- 
List No.1 in » & wees ane restore FER or faded hair to its original colour. 
ListNoea susan. 6 8 » BO Bg NUDA VERITAS, quickly stops the hair from fall- 
Vist No.2(forIndiay . + + S41 9 ing, strengthens and causes growth on bald spots. it 
List No.3 - Se Oe He ERS OL AD removes Dandruff, isa matchless Dressing. and its 

i a) use defies detection. In cases tos. 6d. each. Of 


List No.4 +. 3 a ee 
[lustrated Price List of Trousseaux, Lavettes, Swan | Chemsts, ‘Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars may 


bill Corsets. and Swanbill Beits, sent Post Free. ad, 
ADDLEY BOURNE. 174, Sloane Street, Belgravia. Agents :—R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32- 


cate of Piccadilly. Berners St., W. ; and 9195, City Road, London. c, 
IS THE ONLY 


—— EAU DE BOTO’ DENTIFRICE 


Approved by the ACADEMY of MEDICINE of PARIS. 
This excellent dentifrice is the most suitable for the teeth and gums, as weil as the 
POUDRE de BOTOT au guinguina 


PARIS: 229, Rue Saint Honoré. 
Wuotesate: BUTLER & CRISPE, 4, Cheapside, LONDON, and all Perfumers and Chemists 
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STEAM ENGINES 
One H.P. Upwards. 


Simple. ~ Durable. 
Moderate in Price. 
and snitable for all purposes 


Circular and Band 
Saw Benches. 
Catalogue G free on 
application 
E. S. HINDLEY, 
11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
(Works, Bour.on, Dorset) 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


420. 


PRICE 


gue, 600 pp., 


5s. 6d. 


New Illustrated Price List Free by Post. 
1,200 Engravings, price 


N. and Z.’s large Ililustrated Catalo: 


Meteorological Instruments, Opera, & F' ield Glasses, 
Microscopes, Telescopes, &c.. of every description. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to 
the Queen, 

HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Brancues: 45, CORNHILL}. 122, REGENT ST. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Telephone No., 6,583. 

Telegraphic Address—* NEGRETTI, LONDON.” 


By Special Royal & Imperial Warrant. 


TO 


LADIES. 


Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Woot. Best Dye. 


BACK GERGES, 


As supplied by him for 
Court Mourning an 
General Wear, are in 
great demand, ae 
A variety of qualities 
from 1s. 24d. to 4s. 6d, 
pet yard, Ladies who 
‘ ave a preference for 
black should write for 
Any LenetH SoLD patterns direct to 


EGERTON BURNETT, 
Woollen Warehouse, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


HURDLES 


i —| 


London Office and Show Rooms, 149 and 141, 
CANNON STREET, EC. 


th 
Fat 
peat 


Now Ready Tenth Edition 
CONTENTS ;—Symp- 
toms of Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion, “Special Ad- 
Mm vice asto Dietand Regi- 
men. Diseases Sympathe- 
tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation. Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases 
sent for one Stamp. 
ddress—Publisher, 46, 
Holbom Viaduct, London, 


STOUT PERSONS 


‘an obtain advice free how reduce 
Weight and cure Obesity by the only sure 
method ; strict diet and nauseous drugs unneces- 
sary. New Treatise with full instructions How 
to Act. sent in sealed envelope for 6 stamps, 

B. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury,Lon' on 


Certain | HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 
Change of Life. 


Mrs. HAWKEY, 43, Naylour Street, Caledonian 
Road, London, N., writes :—""Harness' Electropathic 
Belt has completely cured me of the extreme debility 
and exhaustion, accompanied by painful hysteria, 
defective circulation, and periodic irregularity.” 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphiet & Advice free on 
appHeation to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consult 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltds 
Only Address, 


LONDON, W. 
5Q, OXFORD ST...:2"-., 


all to-day, if possible. or write at once 


the most enfeebled invalid. Bywtv, being liquid, 
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De JAeet! Ss 
EROWNE'S 
HLORYDYNE. 


USE 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 


Army 


remedy to 
aa O. Dr., Browne 


i ‘ole inventor, and it is therefore 
f pare that, as he has never published 
H the forn.ula, anything else, sold under 
the name of CHLORODYNE must be 


Bo Atk ATTEMPTS AT 


mH ANALYSIS have failed to dis- 
di} cover its composition. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak. —Sir CHARLES A Cameron, M.D. 


R j. COLLIS 
en BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE 


is the great specific for 


Hanburys cv cso 


"Perfected" DIARRHEA. 


Cod Liver Oil “Farl Russell, communicated to the 


hick hat he had received 
College Saree Male f s Consul at 
“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Oil can be.” 
Lancet, 


jesty's 
Rete ae effect that holera had been 
“ Has almost the delicacy of Salad Oil.”— 


Medical Staff) discovered . 
denote which he coined the | 


D*® J.C. BROWNE (late ’ 


raging fearfully, and that the ny 
British Medical Journal, 


Service was 
Reme dy,of any Lancet. December 31, OF 
GENERAL De, 
“No Nausecus eructations follow after it is HEALTH, London, repos | Sufficient 
swallowed.”’— Medical Press, 
It can be borne and digested by the most deli- 
cate; it is the only oil which does not ‘‘repeat”’; 


e l “HE 
as a charm, one dose generally sufficient 
Snare eh ee 
and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in. 
use. In capsulei Bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s, 6d., 


FROM the VICEROY’S Chemists 
4s. 9d., and 9s. Sotp EVERYWHERE. 


imla, January 5. 1880. 
LIQUID MALT, forms a 
valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver 
g O'l, being not only a highly- 


S 
ENPORT, London. 
ITO We congratulate you upon 
the wide-spread, reputation this justly- 
soncentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful 
iid to the ie of all starchy and farinaceous 
matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by 


esteemed medicine has earned. for itself 
not only in Hindostan, but all over the 
East. Asa remedy of general utility, we 
much question whether a better is im- 
ported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its find\ng a place inevery 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, 
we are happy to say, are now re.egated to 
the native bazaars, and judging from their 
sale, we tancy their sojourn there will be | 
but evanescent. We could multiply in- 
stances ad rin ttiae of the extraordinary 
efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chloro- , 
dyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, 
Cramps, Neuralgia, andasa genera seda- 
tive, that have occurred under our per- 


is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like 
sonsistence of ordinary Malt Extract. It is very 
palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic 
sroperties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable 
‘emedy in Consumption and Wasting Diseases 
(m Bottles at 1s, 9d. each. 


sonal observation during many years. In 
Choleraic Diarrhea, and eyen in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have 
witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
ower. We have never used any other 
‘orm of this medicine than Collis 
Browne’s, froma firm conviction that it 
is decidedly the best. and also from asense 
of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion that the sub- 
stitution of any other than Collis 
Browne's isa deliberate breach of faith 
on the part of the chemist to prescriber 

and patient alike. é 

Weare, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES and CO. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 


R. . COLLIS BROWNE'S 

AYETTES. D 1 cp SR ODINE ~Viee-Chaneellog Sir 
“List No. 1 (Set for Patterns). . £3 3 © W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court 
List No. 2 7 eh =» =» «8 59 that ir. . Collis Browne was un- 
List No. 3 & © = «aR 9 doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; 
pie No. 4e ew Se) 4. & Bee that the whole story gt the defendant 
ais eee oa + 22 ° ‘reeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
DR. DAY’S HYGIENIC BABY LINEN etted to say that ithad been sworn to, 


cs AS ectality, for Hot Climates: ee the Zimes, July 13, 1884. 
u articulars a 

ADDLEY BOURNE, 4, Sloane Str 
(late of 


BORAX 


teas DF. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


is a Liquid Medicine which assuages 


pain of every kind, affords a calm 
and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the 
Nervous System when exhausted. 
OLDS, 
OF : 
RONCHITIS, 


SOAP. 


QUEEN’S PATENT FOR 
UTILITY. 


“The Great Dirt 
Extractor—Per- 
fection.” 


CouGHS, ASTHMA. 


Jen SeOYNE most effectually 
relieves those too often fatal diseases, 
ROUP and DIPHTHERIA 


IA. 
COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE 


D® 
Cc 
D® J 
Rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
FPILEPSY, PALPITATION, 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, COLIC, 
AND IS THE TRUE PALLIATIVE IN 
N EURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 


GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE. 
[MPORTANT CAUTION. 


Packets One Penny 
and Upwards 


Sold by all_Grocers and 
Soap Dealers. 


TRADE MARK REGD. 


PATENT BORAX (COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, Every Bottle of genuine CHLORO- 
NE bears on the Government Stamp 
Works: BIRMINGHA M. the name of the inventor. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in Bottles, rs. r4d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
in Poles AVENPORT: © 
Great Russell Street, W.C.. Sole Manufacturer. 
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DOUHOUHOHOO 


The Great Continental Remedy. (=) 
DR. RICHTER’S 
PAIN EXPELLER 


commonly only called “ Exretier’’ is 
the best remedy for Gout, Rheumatism, 


Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Headache, : 


U 
BRELLAS, 
a3. 6d, each, 
direct from 


THE 


pe 
“PAR | KER" s.r 


Toothache, &c. It has stood the test of a Twill Sik, 


quarter of a century. No other remed: MI Fatent Hol 
relieves and cures pain so quickly sah U BR ELL aos ribbed 
surely as the Registered. beautifully 


carved 
mounted sticks, Parcels Post free, 2s. 9d., or ances 
p00 sold in 12 months. aust and peeumonials free. 
ecovering, Cc, nea lone. — ress, j. 6. 
PARKER, Umbrella Works, Broom Close, Sethi 


DEAF __A Person cured of Deafness and 
«noises in the head of 23 years’ 
standing by a Simple Remedy, will Saudia desert 
tion of it. FREE to any Person who applies to 


NICHOLSON, 15, Camden Park Road, Landon, 


Violet of PARIS 


PECIALITIES IN PE 
VIOLETTES& SAN REMO sera 


MUGUET DES BOIS SOAP, etc. 
ROYAL THRIDACE SOAP, VELOUTINE SOAP 


To be obtained from all high-ccass Perfumersy 


Wholesale only: Usborne Garrett & Uo, Londos, W. 


EXPELLER. 


Full particulars about the many success- 
ful cures achieved with it and testimonials 
confirming the surprising efficacy of the 


EXPELLER 


are found in the illustrated book, the 
“GuipE To Goop Heatta,” which will ke 
given gratis to any one asking for it, All 
who suffer will on perusal of this book get 
convinced that full trust may be put in Dr, 
Richter’s Pain Expeller. When purchasing 
look for the trade mark a red ‘ComEt.” 
Of all Chemists, 1/14 and 2/9, or post free 
from the undersigned 1/3 and 3/-. 


Dr. RICHTER & Co, — 


1, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S] address in the United Kingdom. 


the Manufac- | 3 


SILVER MEDAL, aE ER | ————<—$__ 
HEERING’S °'2* GENUINE |/DETER 


OPENHAGEN {| ROBINSONg 
Bs. CHERRY ants (COURT AND Panny 


6 Prize Medals. 
PETER F. HEERING, 


PurvEYOR BY APPOINTMENTS RAN DY 
To THE RoYAL_ DANISH AND IMPERIAL Russian 


Courts, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WaLeEs. 


S. & H. HARRIS’S 


MOURNING Wareyo;; 
<deeiite RECENT OtRey 


TELEGRAM | TER OR 


, Mourning Goods will be fo 


F ‘ rward 
HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. | [Piglnd on gpprotation—no mater dif zt 
POLISHING PASTE. without any extra charge whatever "di esie 
TeSS— 


PETER ROBINSON, MoURNIAY 
HOUSE. REGENT Sti p WARE 
[NEXPENSIVE M J 


fas wellas the Richest Qualities. can be supplied f 
et 
2] 


PETER R YSO} 
upon advantageous eats } 


FRENCH and E 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges, 


ARCELS POS 
P MADE-UP iene 


Metals and Glass of all Descriptions. 
or Metals PE POWDER, 

Does not injure the, Silver. 
BRUNSWICK BLACK, 
For Stoves or Iron Work, 
STEEL POWDER, 

For Bright Grates and Fire Ions. 
FURNITURE POLISH. 

NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Manufactory—57, Mansell Street, E. 


LA BOURBOULE 


OR MA’ aa 
(AUVERGNE, FRANCE), Thermal Season TERIALS BY THE YaRp, 
from agth May to ast October. al classes of Nea ETER OBINSO! 
5, Res ; ans, an in Disease, Rheu- ’ 
nes Rey ee, ermitiant Fevers. IS RO°BINson's 
Court AND ENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


256, REGENT CTREET, 


‘AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the on) 
thoroughly harmless Skin Powder, Pr 3 

hy an experienced Chemist. and constantly ren 
by the most eminent pin Duras. rastlice, Sey 
14 Or 26 penny stanips, T INVALUABLE” 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist. 13, Baker ora Lang 


1 i 
‘T IME-CHECKING MACHINES 


NO Overpayments. 
NO Errors. 
NO Disputes. 


Absolute Accuracy 
112-page Ilustrated Catalogue, Feb., 1888, naw Teady 


ee Gren Cohen 


Diptoma aNnD MeEpat, Sypwney, 198 
OrpeER OF MErtT, MELBOURNE. 1881, 
and CaLcura, 1884, 


Great Eccnomy. 


Checks Overtime worked. 


(State Number to be Checked 
when writing for a Catalogue.) 


Ciass FOR CHECKING MEN. 


Employers of labour WHO 
APPRECIATE ECONOMY 
cannot afford to r1un_ their 
business without our Checking 
Appliances. 


Las 
EA 


i 
Th, 


“A 


Indicating, Counting, and 
Cleck-work Mechanism a 
Specialité. 


Makers of Church, Turret, : 
and Chime Clocks. 


Hammers BELow THE LINE 
OF SIGHT. * 
As Above from 15 Guineas. 
Or with {Backwork Locks, 
best work, £10. 


ARMER’S and KEEPER'S B.-L, 


"at 5 Guineas, with Left Barrel Choke, Rebound 
Locks, and Low Hammers, the best value in the 
trade. Top Levers, ats. extra 

SPECIAL.—We seil Guns, &c., at one profit on 
first cost of manufacture, Restocking, from 13s ; Pir 
fires altered to Central Fires, from 30s. ; New Barrels, 
from £2 to £10; M-L. altered to C.-F.-B-L. fron . 
60s,, with B.A. Locks; and from 80s. with Bar-Locks 
including new hammers, and making up as new; 
altering Locks to Rebound, 12s. : 

Breech-loading Walking-stick Guns, with Buck 
horn handles, Steel Barrels, covered with Cane. at 
25S.) Py and 38s. Shot Cartridges, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
6s. 6d. Rifle and Shot Air Canes, from Gos. to 200s. 
Air Cane Repairs done. B.-L. Saloon Guns, from 
185, to 70s. Ball Cartridges from 1s. 100. B.-L. Saloon 
Pistols, from 12s 6d. Our new Illustrated Catalogue 
of Guns, Rifles, and everything appertaining to same 
isready.. This is not a trade list, buta Catalogue of 
our stock at date of going to Press, describing fully 
each. Gun, Rifle, and Revolver, measurements 
weights, and prices : it also contains useful informa 
tion to the Sportsman on converting Guns, &c. 

Catalogue 6 stamps, or abroad per reed. post, 18. 


G. E. LEWIS, 


32 and 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 1850. 


Inventions perfected. 
Patents obtained. 


AND OFFICIAL SIGNATURE. 


Agents for the disposal of 
Patent Rights. 


ry \ aon: 
LLEWELLYN MACHINE CO., BRISTOL. 


BURKE'S o> 
‘owe KK 
WHISKEY. 


THE MOST DELICATE WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. 


BOTTLED IN DUBLIN. 


SAMPLE (One Dogen) CASE sent 
direct from Dublin, Carriage paid, to any 


“K” Crass. For CLerks, FoREMEN, 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies 


PRICE 42/= PER CASE, 
BE. & J. BURKE, DUBLIN. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ETC., POST FREE. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 
ROYAL [RISH LINENS. 


I G PURIFYING 
Real Irish Li OR CLEANSING, Se etuldee 
sheecing. fully F AND BEAUTIFYING the skin ot Soins 


and infants, and curing torturing, uring a 

nd pimply diseases of the Skin | ie 
ae A with Foss of hair, from infancy to old ase: 
SYTICURA REMEDIES are infalllQ'e- ‘ai 
eee the great Skin Cure, and Ce 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, et y 
CurTrcuRA RESOLVENT, the new Aloat a Se 
ternally, cure every form of skin an 


from pimples to scrofula. ve absolutely pure. and the 


fi 
bleached, 2 yards 
wide, 1s. 11d, per 
yard; 2% ards 
wide, 2s. 44d. per 
yard (the most du- 
rablearticle made) 
Roller Towelling, 
18 inches wide. 34 |. 


ryard Surplice r 

i ~| CuTIcuRA KBMEDIES @ ; 
Tinen’ 7a er 7d. only successful skin cures and blood puri 1, i 
3s. _3d.3 Glass | _ Sold by all chemists. Price wu at ihe three 
Cloths, 4s. 6d. per | SOAP, 18: 3 RESOLVENT, 4s. 6d. 5 or ae N EWBERY a 
dozen. Fine | preparations, post, free, for 75. Lo Sa srrech 
Pozen. a Linen | Sons, 1, King Edward Street, COTE SL in Diseass 
Diaper, 83d. _ per don, E.C. Send for Ww to Carns, and 109 tes 


64 pages, 300 diseases, 50 1 


. Frilled 
monials. 


he rd. i 
inen Pillow 
Cases from 1s. 43d. 
each. 

Samples _and 
Illustrated | Price 


— eerved, ane 
9@ Skin, scalp, and hair preserve e 
BABY beautified by the use of Cumicuns SO 


Lists, post free to JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


: e,\any part of the 
: ee ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


"POBINEOW an CLEAVER'S 
IRISH DAMASK = Orienta 
TABLE LINEN 


x dozen. Dinner Napkins, 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 


ry 
& 

; 

t 


Fish Napkins, as. 11d. 
dozen. Table 


2S wi Pl ‘ds b d: 1rd. each. Kitchen 
5, 11d. ; 2} yards by 4 yards, 5s. 11d. " - 
Table Cloths, tid.each. Strong Huckaback Towels, SIXTY. 
as Snograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., YEARS 
Woven and Embroidered, | . 
Samplesand Illustrated Price Lists, IN USE. ) 1 


Post free to any part of the world. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER 


By Special Appointments to H.M. the Queen, &c. 


BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address :—" LIN EN,” Belfast. 


CAUTION.—The Genuine 
signed JEWSBURY & BROW, 


Aut Perrumers & CuEMISTS 6d.,15., & 25- 
: ne, UY 
Proprietors, at 1 


2, Multord 1 
SFIELD, and PLC rerent 
EDWARD Jogern Weine plirish of St Cle 


Bee Middlesex. APRIL 14, 1888. 


